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Co/or  Pictorial: 

FRENCH  PROTESTANTS  RALLY 
for  RENEWAL  OF  FAITH 
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After  morning  devotions,  ashram  members 

wal\  to  breakfast  singing,  "1  will  not  be  afraid',' 

a  hymn  to  music  of  a  Japanese  war  song. 


.TEW  MEN  now  living  more  truly  qualify  for  the 
title  "world  citizen"  than  the  remarkable  Methodist,  still 
going  strong  at  78,  pictured  on  this  month's  cover.  He  is 
E.  Stanley  Jones — missionary,  evangelist,  author. 

In  one  of  his  21  books,  The  Christ  of  the  American 
Road,  Dr.  Jones  confided  that  after  37  years  in  India  he 
belonged  more  to  the  East  than  to  the  West.  Few  ac- 
cepted that  judgment.  Early  this  year,  Christians  in  many 
lands  applauded  when  Dr.  Thorvald  Kallstad,  Method- 
ist professor  at  Union  Scandinavian  School  of  Theology 
and  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Parliament,  nominated 
Dr.  Jones  as  a  candidate  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  A 
decision  on  that  nomination  will  be  made  this  fall. 

Not  least  among  his  multifarious  accomplishments,  Dr. 
Jones  added  a  meaningful  new  word  to  the  vocabulary 
of  English-speaking  Christians.  Long  a  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  the  great  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Dr.  Jones  recog- 
nized the  Christian  potential  of  the  Hindu  ashram — a 
spiritual  retreat.  Under  his  leadership,  an  850-acre  estate 
in  the  foothills  of  India's  majestic  Himalaya  Mountains 
was  turned  into  the  Sat  Tal  Ashram,  and  there  for  32 
years  he  has  been  acharya — spiritual  director.  Today,  as 
a  result  of  his  pioneering  guidance,  Christian  ashrams 
flourish  around  the  world,  21  in  the  U.S. 

On  these  pages  the  Maryland-born  Methodist,  in 
Nehru-like  attire,  is  pictured  at  Sat  Tal,  where  Christian 
seekers — and  non-Christian  inquirers — join  in  worship, 
Bible  study,  physical  labor,  and  recreation.  Climaxed  by 
"the  morning  of  the  overflowing  heart"  each  ashram 
brings  to  its  participants  a  renewed  spiritual  vitality  and 
an  awareness  of  Christ-taught  imperatives  for  life. 


E.  STANLEY 
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list  evangelist  gives  Christian  meaning  to  a  traditional  Hindu  observance. 

In  a  Sat  Tal  tradition,  Dr.  Jones  raises  three  fingers  and  greets  other  ashram  participants:  "Jesus  is  Lord'. 


ANNOUNCING  THE  NEW 


Your  loyalty  as  a  TOGETHER  reader  means  much  to  us,  your  church,  and 
your  pastor.  One  way  to  express  our  gratitude  is  to  give  you  advance  word 
on  TOGETHER  developments. 

The  Council  of  Bishops  at  its  April  meeting  in  Mexico  City  approved  a  tre- 
mendous step  forward  for  your  Methodist  "church  papers." 

•  Beginning  August  1,  1962,  a  modified  FAMILY  PLAN  rate  structure  will 
go  into  effect.  The  rate  for  individual  subscriptions  sent  directly  to  TO- 
GETHER offices  will  be  $5.00  a  year  in  advance. 

•  FAMILY  PLAN  subscriptions  are  being  REDUCED  to  reflect  the  economies 
provided  by  group  subscriptions. 

•  All  churches  currently  on  the  All- Family  Plan  will  be  automatically  con- 
verted to  the  new  FAMILY  PLAN  with  no  inconvenience  to  the  church.  De- 
tailed information  has  been  sent  to  each  All-Family  Plan  church. 

•  Club  Plan  churches  will  be  given  an  option  of  becoming  FAMILY  PLAN 
churches  or  "individual"  churches.  Detailed  information  has  been  sent  to 
each  Club  Plan  church. 

•  Subscribers  not  now  on  any  group  plan  will  receive  word  on  how  they  can 
extend  their  subscriptions  at  the  old  rates  before  August  1. 

Here  are  the  new  subscription  rates  for  the  FAMILY  PLAN.  Note  that  three 
different  degrees  of  FAMILY  PLAN  subscription  coverage  are  now  possible. 

Subscription  coverage  Church  billed  once  each  quarter  for 


10%  of  the  church's  total  full  members 
20%  of  the  church's  total  full  members 
30%  of  the  church's  total  full  members 


78c  per  subscription 
69c  per  subscription 
63£   per  subscription 


NOTE:  Membership  figures  for  purposes  of  qualification  for  the  10%,  20%, 
or  full  30%  coverage  of  your  membership  are  taken  from  the  minutes 
of   your  Annual   Conference. 

When  fewer  than  10%  of  the  full  membership  subscribe  through  the 
church  office  the  rate  is:  $3.96  each,  cash  with   order. 

Now,  thanks  to  our  new  UNIVAC  computer,  subscribers  receive  their  first 
magazine  within  five  days  from  the  time  we  receive  your  order.  Other  im- 
provements effected  by  UNIVAC  are  simplification  of  ordering  procedure  and 
simplification  of  billing. 

Your  faithful  support  has  helped  make  these  improvements  possible.  Please 
accept  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  reading  loyalty.  We  count  on  your  con- 
tinued support. 

Remind  your  pastor  to 


Watch  for  the  Family  Plan  material 
being  mai  led  to  you  r  ch  u  rch 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with   thine?   Dost  thou  lore  and 
scire  God?  It  is  enough.  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

— John   Wesley    (1703-1791) 


Together 
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The  Midmonth  Magazine  for  Methodist  Families 


Wl.  HAD  BEEN  driving  mam  miles  withoul  a 
break,  and  the  endless  rush  of  concrete  and  asphalt 
toward  our  windshield  had  become  a  torture  instru- 
ment designed  to  cleave  both  brain  and  eve.  We  had 
seen  the  signs — "Methodist  Church" — manv  times 
along  the  highway  and  in  the  towns:  turn  here,  a 
block  or  two  in  that  direction,  up  that  side  street, 
down  that  country  road  a  mile  or  two;  but  it  was 
mulatto  noon  before  we  consented  to  accept  the 
invitation  and  turned  olT  the  busy  highway  at  a 
crossroad.  We  drove  over  a  low  hill,  down  an  un- 
familiar road,  and  then  between  acres  of  tall  Mid- 
western corn  to  a  shady  grove  of  great  oaks  beside 
a  quiet  country  cemetery.  There  stood  the  white 
frame  church  with  its  bell-less  tower  and  open  door. 

We  went  in.  If  you  have  ever  stood  alone  in  one 
of  those  little  churches  built  50  years  or  so  ago,  you'd 
recognize  the  worn  carpet  running  down  the  center 
aisle;  the  board  on  the  wall  proclaiming,  with  sad 
dignity,  "Attendance  Last  Sunday,  17.  Offering. 
S4 .(>()."  In  the  cool,  restful  silence  of  the  little  sanctu- 
ary, dtist  motes  danced  in  slivers  of  late  afternoon 
sunlight  that  burst  in  diffused  radiance  on  the 
polished  backs  of  curved  oak  benches.  There  was  an 
old  pump  organ,  the  kind  we  knew  in  parlors  almost 
halt  .1  century  ago — and,  of  course,  the  hymnal  racks, 
the  railing  around  the  elevated  pulpit,  and  a  tiny 
choir  loft. 

All  that  was  several  years  ago,  and  it  was  an  un- 
forgettable rest  stop.  Each  year,  come  vacation  time, 
we  make  it  a  point  to  stop  at  some  little  church  along 
the  way — two  or  three  times  a  day  if  the  drive  is 
long.  We  never  fail  to  come  away  relaxed  and  rested 
— more  so  than  if  we  had  taken  that  cup  of  coffee  in 
a  cafe  full  of  bustle  and  jukebox  music.  There  are 
literally  thousands  of  these  little  churches,  Methodist 
and  otherwise,  in  America.  Standing  there  uninvited 
— but  welcome — in  their  quiet  sanctuaries,  it  is  easv 
to  people  them  as  they  once  were.  Each  was  built 
with  loving  sacrifice  by  men  and  women  who  are 
gone  or  have  grown  very  old  now;  thev  have  been 
way  stations  in  the  lives  of  a  numberless  throng;  and 
if  they  are  no  longer  crowded  on  Sunday,  they  surfer 
fading  popularity  without  remorse.  They  have  noth- 
ing to  say  to  the  casual  visitor  about  sociological 
upheavals  that  bring  few  to  their  doors  these  days; 
they  still  have  much  to  offer  in  peace  and  content- 
ment to  the  weary  traveler  who  would  pause  to 
meditate  there,  stroll  in  the  churchyard,  or  spend  a 
few  reverent  minutes  in  a  back  pew. 

Our  Cover:  If  you  do  not  recognize  him,  you  can  be 
sure  there  are  millions  who  will.  He's  E.  Stanley 
Jones,  famed  Methodist  evangelist,  and  you'll  find 
out  more  about  him  on  pages  2-3. 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


Lump  Sum  Insurance  usually 

lasts  3  to  6  years  only 

...an  American  Bible  Society  Annuity 

gives  you 

IMMEDIATE  INCOME! 
PERMANENT  INCOME! 

These  startling  statistics  show  that  while 
life  insurance— paid  in  a  lump  sum— is 
valuable  in  an  emergency,  it  should  be 
supplemented  by  a  safe,  regular  income. 
American  Bible  Society  Annuity  Agree- 
ments provide  income  immediately  and 
permanently,  both  for  yourself  and  for  a 
survivor,  if  desired. 

They  are  a  sound,  conservative  gift  in- 
vestment, offering  utmost  security— saving 
commissions,  counsel  fees  and  costly  mis- 
takes—and considerably  reducing  income 
and  estate  taxes. 

They  also  help  give  Scriptures  to  this 
troubled  world.  Now  more  than  ever  it  is 
imperative  that  God's  message  of  love  and 
peace  be  made  available  to  struggling 
peoples. 

You  can  help  yourself  and  mankind  .  . . 
mail  the  coupon  today. 

•  # 

•  Prompt,  full  payments  • 

•  without  fail  • 

•  ,  ♦ 

•  for  over  a  century  • 
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j    AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

|  450  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

!  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  book- 
let     T-72     "A  Gift  that  Lives." 

I  Q  Mr. 

I  Nameo  mi  as       

Q  Mrs. 

'   Address 
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A  Page  From  the  Past 

MRS.  JAMES  H.  FLOYD 

Pittstown,  N.J. 

There  is  a  letter  in  your  May  issue 
[see  Anyone  Top  This?  page  76]  from 
a  lady  whose  family  has  subscribed 
continuously  to  the  Christian  Advocate 
— or  its  continuation,  Together — for 
more  than  80  years. 

I  can't  top  that,  but  I  did  find  among 
my  aunt's  things  a  copy  of  the  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal  dated  Friday, 
June  22,  1827.  It  is  Vol.  I,  No.  42.  The 
paper  has  four  pages  and  includes  mar- 
riage announcements,  obituaries,  letters 
to  the  editor,  New  York  prices,  etc. 

My  grandmother  received  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate  until  her  death  at  97  in 
1945,  and  I  receive  Together  and  love  it. 

We  take  pride  in  reminding  readers 
that  Vol.  I,  No.  1  of  Christian  Advocate 
— which  began  the  136-year  publishing 
tradition  Together  continues  today — was 
issued  in  New  York  on  September  9. 
1826.— Eds. 

Letter  Stirs  Memories 

MRS.  SARA  J.  NUTLAND 

Glasco,  Kans. 

It  gave  me  a  real  thrill — and  brought 
back  many  pleasant  memories  of  child- 
hood— when  I  came  to  the  letter  from 
the  Rev  Charles  S.  Aldrich  in  the 
February  issue  [see  Does  Anyone  Top 
This?  page  9]. 

I  was  born  in  Carmichaels,  Pa.,  and 
Mary  Crago  was  one  of  my  very  best 
childhood  friends.  Mr.  John  McClintock 
was  the  only  minister  I  ever  heard  until 
we  left  Pennsylvania  four  years  before 
his  50th  year  in  the  church.  He  and  his 
family  lived  halfway  between  Car- 
michaels and  New  Providence  Church, 
and  he  preached  at  one  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  in  the  evening.  They  were 
our  nearest  neighbors,  and  very  close 
friends  and   wonderful  people. 

Needed:  More  Cood  Samaritans 

OLIN  E.  OESCHGER,  Gen.  Secy. 

Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes 

Evanston,  III. 

I  seize  this  belated  opportunity  to 
write  regarding  the  outstanding  pic- 
torial feature,  Church  Nxirse  at  Lubbock 
[March,  page  65]. 

It  portrays  splendidly  how  a  local 
church  demonstrates  its  community 
responsibility.  Good  Samaritan  deeds  of 


neighborly  kindness  constitute  precisely 
the  outreach  of  the  local  church  in  the 
community  which  we  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  promote  through  the 
hospitals  and  homes  steward  of  the  local 
church. 

Your  featuring  the  Lubbock  story 
should  help  us  to  stimulate  10  million 
Methodists  to  be  good  Samaritans  right 
in  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  live. 

Please  Write  More  Often! 

MRS.  JESSIE  FLARIDA 

Gibsonville,  Ohio 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
written  to  compliment  a  magazine,  but 
I  must  comment  on  the  Easter  issue. 
From  cover  to  cover,  it  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  and  educational. 

I  particularly  enjoyed  the  photogra- 
phy in  the  article  on  Poland  [see  Meth- 
odists in  Poland,  April,  page  371.  Seldom 
do  we  see  such  love  expressed  as  shines 
from  the  faces  of  the  little  girls  on  page 
37  as  they  greet  their  American  visitors. 

How  pleased  we  Methodists  should  be 
to  have  such  a  magazine  come  to  us  at 
Easter! 


For  visitors:  Smiles  of  lore  and  flowers. 

Special   Thanks  to  Grandmas 

MRS.     MILDRED    BROWNING 

Millersville,  Md. 

What  a  wealth  of  enjoyment  is  con- 
tained in  Together!  I  even  feel  a  little 
guilty  about  passing  on  my  old  copies, 
because  they're  far  from  intact. 

First.  I  cut  out  all  the  beautiful  color 
pictures  and  paste  them  in  a  scrapbook. 
Then  I  clip  the  pages  for  the  little  ones, 
saving  clever  ideas  with  which  to  oc- 
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cupy  busy  hands  when  the  grandchil- 
dren come  visiting.  Of  course,  all  the 
Feeding  Fifty  recipes  are  filed,  an  1  1 
save  the  Unusual  Methodist  pages  for 
fascinating  spare-time  reading.  The 
Together  in  the  Home  features  go  to 
my  daughter-in-law,  who  is  rearing 
three  little  ones.  I  especially  thank  the 
"grandmas"  who  relate  their  rich  ex- 
periences  for   this   new    generation. 

Death  Row  and  Redemption 

MARCIUS  E.  TABER,  Pastor 

Centenary    Metliodist    Church 

Pentwater,  Mich. 

Re  the  May  Powwow  [Does  Society 
Have  the  Moral  Right  to  Take  Hainan 
Life?  page  34 1: 

Mr.  Vellenga's  contention  that  the 
death  penalty  aids  in  the  redemption  of 
the  condemned  man  sounds  suspici- 
ously like  the  argument  for  burning 
heretics  at  the  stake  in  order  to  save 
their  souls.  If  his  logic  is  valid,  why 
not  bestow  the  redemptive  benefits  of 
capital  punishment  upon  all  the  crim- 
inals in  our  prisons?  Think  of  the 
conversions  that  would  result— not  to 
mention  the  taxes  we  would  save! 

Capital  punishment  tends  to  intensify, 
rather  than  diminish,  the  feeling  that 
inflicting  harm  on  others  is  a  proper 
response  to  real  or  fancied  grievances.  If 
society  metes  out  "justice"  in  this  man- 
ner, why  is  it  wrong  for  the  individual 
to  do  likewise?  The  difference  is  not 
clear  to  many  people. 

What  Would  Jesus  Do? 

DAVID  F.  HAIGHT 

Stanford,  Calif. 

I  am  neither  so  austere  nor  so  militant 
as  those  who  advocate  capital  punish- 
ment. However,  I  sometimes  find  myself 
feeling  that  it  should  be  inflicted  upon 
all  those  who  believe  in  it. 

Perhaps  my  second  attitude  is  better 
founded.  Jesus  did  not  give  the  world 
a  code  to  live  by,  but  love  under  which 
the  individual  can  exercise  his  freedom. 
Where  does  this  leave  us  as  concerns 
the  retaliatory  action  of  society  in  tak- 
ing a  life  for  a  life? 

As  we  have  no  absolute  answer  (and 
justifiably  so),  perhaps  all  we  can  do 
is  ask.  "What  would  Jesus  do.  say.  in 
the  cases  of  John  Graham.  Caryl  Chess- 
man, or  even  Adolf  Eichmann?"  I'm 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  compassion 
of   Christ   would    win   over   his   wrath. 

Are  We    Playing  Cod? 

FRANK  L.  DICKEY,  JR.,   Pastor 

Grand   Canyon    Community  Church 

Grand    Canyon.  Ariz. 

The  May  Powwow  left  me  with  the 
uneasy  feeling  that  the  real  issue  was 
clouded  by  the  discussion  of  lesser 
issues.  The  intrinsic  worth  of  the  human 
personality,  and  the  imperative  of 
Christian  love,  can  hardly  be  interpreted 
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Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency  No.  728 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


A 


LOOK  OF  amazement  must 
have  swept  across  the  hardened  fea- 
tures of  the  Roman  soldier  when 
the  Jew  to  whom  he  had  been 
chained  first  bared  his  back.  From 
high  between  his  shoulder  blades  to 
well  below  his  waist,  his  back  was 
criss-crossed  with  hundreds  of  scars! 

According  to  imperial  law,  every 
man  accused  of  a  crime  was  to  be 
flogged  immediately  upon  being  cast 
into  jail.  And  this  flogging  was  done 
with  a  cat-o'-nine-tails  consisting  of 
nine  thongs  attached  to  a  short  han- 
dle, with  each  thong  tipped  by  a 
piece  of  flint  glass,  or  shell.  The  law 
prescribed  40  lashes,  and  when  the 
beating  ended  the  victim's  back  was 
bleeding  from  hundreds  of  wounds. 
Left  without  medical  attention,  he 
suffered  infections  that  might  linger 
lor  months. 

When  the  Apostle  Paul  arrived  in 
Rome  to  await  trial  he  had  under- 
gone at  least  five  such  floggings 
(2  Corinthians  11:24)  and  perhaps 
more.  The  pitiless  lashes  had  been 
laid  upon  his  back  at  least  200  times, 
leaving  almost  2,000  scars. 

Back  in  his  barracks,  relieved  of 
his  duties  as  a  guard,  the  Roman 
soldier  might  have  said  to  another 
soldier:  "You  ought  to  see  that  poor 
devil's  back.  It's  a  mass  of  scars." 

Yet  it  was  that  same  prisoner  who 


wrote  the  most  beautiful  ode  to  love 
ever  penned.  And  with  rare  excep- 
tions his  private  letters  are  models 
of  affectionate  expression. 

When  the  Apostle  Paul  stood  at 
last  in  the  presence  of  his  risen 
Lord,  he  was  the  most  scarred  saint 
ever  to  arrive  from  earth.  The  scars 
were  his  credentials — evidence  of  his 
fearless  witnessing. 

During  the  last  decade,  literally 
thousands  of  dedicated  Christians 
have  suffered  martyrdom.  Only  God 
knows  how  many  have  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  torture.  The  streets  of  heaven 
must  be  crowded  these  days  with 
those  who  bore  upon  their  bodies 
the  mute  evidence  of  their  faithful- 
ness. 

There  is  a  glory  in  scars  quite 
unknown  to  those  whose  god  is  se- 
curity. Those  who  play  their  religion 
safe  aren't  awarded  service  stripes. 

"Blessed  are  you,"  Jesus  said, 
"when  men  revile  you  and  persecute 
you  and  utter  all  kinds  of  evil 
against  you  falsely  on  my  account." 
(Matthew  4:11.) 

Could  it  have  been  that  he  was 
thinking  about  scars?  Certainly  he 
carried  a  few  back  to  heaven  with 
him  after  living  with  us  for  a  feu- 
years! 

Blessed  are  the  saints  who  bear 
scars,  for  they  have  proved  their  case. 


as  giving  us  the  authority  to  play  God 
in  the  name  of  saving  souls.  It  is  too 
easy  to  give  righteous  sanction  to  fears 
and  hostilities,  thus  convincing  our- 
selves that  the  law  is  God's  instrument 
"to  execute  His  wrath  on  wrongdoers."' 

Men  do  not  save  souls.  The  Holy 
Spirit  may  work  redemption  within  the 
heart  of  a  wrongdoer,  but  it  is  hardly 
our  task  to  bring  man  to  his  extremity 
so  that  God  will  have  his  opportunity. 
There  is  a  great  danger  that  our  ration- 
alizations will  become  more  and  more 
subtle,  until  unholy  motivations  are 
given  the  dignity  of  divine  sanction. 

Jesus  did  speak  to  individuals,  and 
it  is  as  individuals  that  we  must  witness 
to  his  way.  We  cannot  escape  our  re- 
sponsibility by  taking  refuge  in  the  col- 
lective action  of  government. 

We're  in  the  Clear! 

CECIL  F.  McKEE,  Chaplain 

Texas  Department   of  Corrections 

Huntsville,  Texas 

I  am  grateful  for  the  two  well-written 
articles  on  capital  punishment.  This 
issue  should  be  kept  alive,  and  serious 
and  sober  minds  should  discuss  the 
problems  involved. 

However,  why  is  it  that  in  all  I  have 
read  there  has  never  been  anything  by 
someone  who  has  seen  executions  as  a 
witness,   attendant,   or  minister? 

During  my  8  years  here,  I  have  at- 
tended more  than  50  persons  sent  to 
death  row,  counseling  with  them  and 
consoling  their  families.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  can  adequately  evaluate  capital 
punishment  until  he  has  been  personally 
involved  in  the  act  in  some  official 
capacity. 

Your  point  is  well  taken,  Mr.  McKee. 
but  you  must  have  missed  He'd  Rather 
Stay  Home  [February,  1961,  page  20'. 
It's  the  story  of  Don  Reid,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Huntsville  (Texas)  Item,  who  at 
that  time  had  reported  166  executions 
and  was  an  officer  in  the  Texas  Society 
to    Abolish    Capital    Punishment. — Eds. 

Wants  More  Religious  Art 

MRS.  EDGAR  MILLARD 

Toms  River,  N.J. 

Thank  you  for  the  beautiful  and  in- 
spiring April  cover.  The  Road  to 
Emmaus.  I  intend  to  frame  it  and  dis- 
play it  proudly  in  my  home. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  you  would 
use  your  cover  for  modern  religious 
art  such  as  this.  What  an  incentive  it 
would  be  to  young  Christian  artists! 
I  sincerely  hope  this  marks  a  new  trend 
in  your  cover  selection. 

Objects  to  Diirer  Woodcut 

RALPH  A.  EDWARDS,  Pastor 
The  Methodist  Church 
East  Taicas,  Mich. 

Of  all  the  fine  art  which  might  have 
been  used  to  illustrate  The  Easter  Story 
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I  April,  page  22],  what  possessed  you  to 
choose  the  woodcut  by  Diirer?  Perhaps 
we  ordinary  people  know  nothing  ;ihout 
art,  but  I  have  a  hunch  that  several 
thousand  Together  readers  know  that 
they  do  not  like  this  example. 

While  I  am  sounding  oft',  I  might  as 
well  take  off  on  Paul  Schubert's 
Adventures  in  Curiosity  | April,  page 
25 1 .  I'll  bet  the  author  is  wealthy,  and 
I  wonder  how  many  of  your  readers 
could  afford  even  a  portion  of  his 
travels? 

His  ideas  are  basically  sound,  but 
his  application  of  them  is  beyond  the 
means  of  most  of  us. 

He  Says    Keep  It  Up!' 

RONALD  L.  REARIC,  Pastor 

Boyce  Methodist  Church 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

I  sincerely  appreciated  Dr.  Claude 
H.  Thompson's  article  in  the  May  issue 
[see  Wesley's  'Doctrine  of  Christian 
Perfection',  page  45]. 

I  met  Dr.  Thompson  during  my  col- 
lege days  in  Wilmore,  Ky.,  and  I  can 
truly  say  that  he  is  a  splendid  example 
of  Christian  Perfection.  Even  while  he 
and  his  family  were  in  the  midst  of 
moving,  he  took  time  to  attend  a  little 
camp  meeting  we  were  conducting.  This 
encouraged  me  greatly. 

Keep  up  these  fine  articles,  and  may 
your  subscribers  increase!  People  need 
this  kind  of  reading. 

Finds  Book  'Confusing' 

MRS.    PEDER    MADSEN 

Bertha,   Minn. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  the  endorsement 
of  the  book  Basic  Christian  Beliefs  in 
your  March  issue  [see  Special  for 
Families,  page  56]. 

Our  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service  has  just  completed  a  thorough 
study  of  this  book,  and  it  seemed  to  us 
that  it  tends  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  Christian  faith. 

I  suggest  that  you  read  whal  I  lie 
author  has  to  say  concerning  the  deity 
of  Christ  (pages  45  and  100-101).  the 
Virgin  Birth  (page  113).  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ 
(pages  71-72).  His  discussion  of  the 
Resurrection  is  confusing,  to  say  the 
least.  And  we  certainly  did  not  find  his 
long,  involved  sentences  easy  to  under- 
stand. 

A  Change  of  Heart 

MRS.  W.  D.  STANTON 

Cohocton,  N.Y. 

After  enjoying  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate for  years,  I  resented  the  change  to 
a  monthly  magazine  and  felt  certain  I 
would  never  like  it.  But  ever  since 
Together's  first  issue,  it  has  steadily 
improved.  I'm  convinced  it  is  the  best 
possible  publication.  The  wide  variety 
of  subjects  treated,  and  the  ability   of 
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the  writers  to  treat  their  material  clear- 
ly and  concisely  make  it  difficult  just 
to  praise  any  one  article. 

Says  'No'  to  Compulsion 

HERBERT  R.   LOEB 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Re  the  letter  from  N.  N.  Forney,  Jr., 
in  the  April  issue  [see  Compulsion: 
Why  Not?  page  10]: 

If  the  12  disciples  had  used  compul- 
sion, the  Church  would  have  perished 
with  them.  Compulsion  in  its  various 
forms — suasion,  coercion,  burning  at  the 
stake,  and,  yes,  crucifixion — never 
caused  the  early  Christians  to  desert 
the  ways  of  Christ  for  the  ways  of  men. 

Thanks  From  'Down  Under' 

mrs.  g.  c.  McQueen 

Greensboro,  N.C. 

I  have  sent  several  copies  of  Together 
to  a  lady  in  New  Zealand  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  have  received  many 
interesting  letters  in  return.  I  know 
you  will  be  interested  in  these  few  lines 
from  a  letter  she  wrote  in  April: 

"I  must,  also,  thank  you  for  the  To- 
gether magazines  you  have  kindly  sent. 
We  do  enjoy  them,  and  Clinton,  my 
husband,  has  often  used  them  to  illus- 
trate his  talks  at  fellowship." 

I  always  pass  along  my  copies  of 
Together,  but  none  are  appreciated 
more  than  those  sent  to  New  Zealand. 

'What  We  All  Could  Do' 

BETTY  LUGINBILL 

Beltsville,  Md. 

Drucy  Atwood's  Won't  Someone  Play 
With  Me?  [April,  page  32]  is  a  moving 
example  of  what  we  all  could  do  to 
improve  the  state  of  the  nation. 

His  Interest  Heightened 

QUENTIN  H.  ISELY 

Newton,  Kans. 

Thank  you  for  Drucy  Atwood's  mov- 
ing story-  I'm  looking  over  the  April 
issue  with  heightened  interest. 

Williamsburg  Revisited 

J.   P.   JAMES,  JR.,   News   Editor 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

In  view  of  your  interest  in  Williams- 
burg |see  The  Harbours  Know  Their 
Williamsburg,  March,  page  22],  you  may 
be  interested  in  the  following  quotation 
from  The  Journal  and  Letters  of  Francis 
Asbury  (Vol.  I,  page  434)  under  the 
date  of  December  11,  1782: 

"I  rode  to  Williamsburg — formerly 
the  seat  of  government,  but  now  re- 
moved to  Richmond;  thus  the  worldly 
glory  is  departed  from  it;  as  to  Divine 
glory,  it  never  had  any.  I  preached 
in  James  City  court  house.  The  place 
has  suffered  and  is  suffering:  the  palace, 
the  barracks,  and  some  good  dwelling- 


houses  burnt.  The  capitol  is  no  great 
building,  and  is  going  to  ruin;  the  ex- 
terior of  the  college  not  splendid,  and 
but  few  students;  the  Bedlam-house  is 
desolate,  but  whether  because  none  are 
insane,  or  all  are  equally  mad,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  tell." 

The  comment  on  the  college  may  have 
some  significance. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  James — and  we're 
investigating  the  possibility  that  Bishop 
Asbury  may  have  patterned  Cokesbury, 
Methodism's  first  college,  after  the  main 
building  at  William  and  Mary.  Designed 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  this  structure 
was  built  in  1695,  and  is  the  oldest 
academic  building  in  the  U.S. — Eds. 


The  Sir  Christopher  Wren  building 
{top)  hud  stood  for  nearly  a  century 
when  Bishop  Asbury  visited  it. 
Could  it  have  been  the  inspiration 
for    Cokesbury    College    (bottom)? 

Why  Explain  the  Unexplainable? 

CLAUDE  M.  MORGAN,  Attorney 

Huntington,  W.Va. 

In  Why  Do  Good  People  Suffer? 
[January,  page  26],  J.  B.  Phillips  has 
handled  his  subject  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner. But  even  so,  he  has  left  much  open 
to  question. 

For  example,  he  deprecates  physical 
death.  We  should  not  merely  consider 
our  existence  here  as  a  boring  prelude 
to  the  glories  of  the  next  world,  he 
says,  yet  we  should  pay  little  attention 
to  the  evil  which  befalls  us  because  of 
the    knowledge    of   happiness    to    come. 

Perhaps  if  a  person  has  reached  a 
state  of  perfection  and  has  become 
completely  convinced  that  all  things 
end  in  this  life  for  the  best,  such  an 
explanation  may  have  some  merit.  But 
I  am  afraid  that  the  feelings  of  few 
persons  are  so  attuned. 

Actually,  isn't  it  useless  to  attempt 
to  explain  that  which  is  unexplainable? 
Job,  who  suffered  much,  asked  where 
wisdom  should  be  found  and  where  was 
the  place  of  understanding.  But  he 
said,  "Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him"  (Job  13:15  KJV).  Surely 
that  is  all  we  can  do. 
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ANGOLAN  REVOLT  CONTINUES.  The  Rev.  George  H.  Houser, 
Methodist  minister  and  executive  director  of  the 
American  Committee  on  Africa,  has  told  the  United 
Nations  Committee  on  Portuguese  Territories  that  the 
revolt  in  Angola  is  not  over  and  may  spread. 
Reporting  on  a  visit  to  Angola,  he  said  the  Angolans 
are  preparing  for  guerrilla  warfare,  and  indications 
are  the  struggle  will  continue  until  all  the 
country  has  been  "liberated."  Angolan  nationalists, 
he  reported,  are  getting  aid  from  independent 
African  nations,  which  could  lead  to  greater 
international  involvement  and  danger.  [See  Special 
Report  on  Angola,  February,  1962,  page  14.] 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE  FREEDOM.  J.  Irwin  Miller  of  Columbus, 
Ind.  ,  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  declared  in  a  July  4  Independence  Day 
Message  to  the  33  constituent  NCC  communions  that 
concern  for  the  freedom  of  others  will  best  preserve 
and  strengthen  America's  heritage  of  freedom. 
"Freedom  is  a  precious  and  fragile  thing,"  he  said. 
"It  cannot  be  consumed  only.  It  must  also  be  produced, 
through  individual  and  group  self-restraint,  and 
through  individual  and  group  concern  for  the 
freedom,  rights,  and  opportunities  of  other 
persons  and  groups." 

RIPE  FOR  COMMUNISM.  Methodist  Bishop  Sante  Uberto 
Barbieri  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  and  Uruguay, 
warned  during  a  visit  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.  ,  that 
millions  of  destitute  and  illiterate  people  in  Latin 
America  could  turn  to  communism  through  desperation. 
"They  would  theorize,"  he  said,  "that  democracy 
has  not  given  them  much  and  that  perhaps  something 
else  would  work." 

RELIGION  ACCEPTED  CONVERSATION  PIECE.  Methodist 
layman  Charles  C.  Parlin,  one  of  six  copresidents 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  the  WCC,  told  the  conference 
at  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa.,  that  religion,  once  taboo 
at  luncheon  and  office  discussions,  has  become 
an  acceptable  topic  of  conversation  among  laymen. 

DENOMINATIONAL  CO-OPERATION.  The  Methodist  Church 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S. ,  are  cosponsors  of 
the  United  Southern  Christian  Fellowship,  aimed 
at  increasing  the  influence  of  Christianity  on 
students  at  public-supported  Negro  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  south. 

(More  church  news  on  page  55) 


Parents  and  Children  alike 

LOVE  THE 
NATIONAL 
OBSERVER 

For  your  information,  if  you  haven't 
M-cn  ii  yet,  The  National  Observer  is 
that  fascinating  new  weekly  publication 
for  the  whole  family  father,  mother, 
boys,  girls.  It's  in  newspaper  form,  beau- 
tifully printed  —  designed  for  quick, 
easy  reading. 

I matrinc !  In  3 2  pages  or  less,  once  a 
week,  you  get  current  events  and  impor- 
tant cultural  developments,  with  plenty 
of  good  pictures  .  .  .  plus  features  on 
science  and  the  arts,  health,  education, 
sports,  cooking,  fashions,  books,  radio 
and  TV. 

The  National  Observer  costs  $10  a 
year,  but  you  can  enjoy  a  Trial  Subscrip- 
tion to  this  wonderful  new  weekly  for 
IS  weeks  for  $3.89.  Just  mail  coupon 
below. 

The  National  Observer  T-7 

1015  14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.C. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  The  National 
Observer  for  IS  weeks  for  $3.89. 
□  Check  enclosed     O  Send  Bill 
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HOUSTON-  Opening  June  4 


theSHERATONLINCOLN 


Houston's  newest  hotel  is  the  world's  most 
comfortable  and  modern.  Drive-in  wel- 
come. Free  park-inside  garage.  Guest  room 
comforts  wall-to-wall:  ice-cuber,  bedside 
control  panel  for  lights,  climate,  radio,  TV, 
time,  messages,  weathercast.  Air-condi- 
tioned. Great  food.  Children  under  14 
share  your  room  free.  Singles  from  $9.50. 

For  reservations  confirming  room  and  rate  in 
seconds,  call  nearest  Sheraton  Hotel  or 
Reservations  Office. 


SHERATON  HOTELS 

the  U.S.A.,  in  Hawaii,  in  Canada,  and  overseas 


Coast  to  coast  in 
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Orchids  are  okay-but  how 
about  a  postage  meter! 

"The  orchids  were  for  overtime  the  night  before.  But  there 
wouldn't  have  been  any  overtime  if  we  had  a  postage  meter.  And 
me  and  my  spike  heels  would  have  been  spared  that  long  wait  at 

the  postofhce  to  buy  sticky  little  stamps That's  what  I  told  the 

boss— and  how  come  we  have  a  postage  meter  now." 

You  not  only  get  rid  of  slow  and  sloppy  stamp  sticking  and  flap 
wetting  when  you  get  a  postage  meter— you  always  have  the  right 
postage  for  any  kind  of  mail.  You  print  it  as  you  need  it,  directly 
on  the  envelope,  or  on  special  tape  for  parcel  post.  Metered  mail 
needs  less  handling  time  in  the  postoffice,  can  often  make  earlier 
planes  and  trains. 

The  meter  is  set  by  the  postoffice  for  as  much  postage  as  you 
want  to  buy;  provides  protection  for  your  postage  from  damage, 
loss,  or  misuse,  and  accounts  for  it  automatically  on  visible  registers. 
No  minimum  mail  volume  is  required— one-third  of  the  users  o(  the 
little  DM,  desk  model  meter,  (.shown  above)  average  less  than  $1  a 
day  for  postage. 

Ask  any  Pitney-Bowes  office  for  a  demonstration  of  the  meter 
you  need.  Or  send  coupon  for  free  booklet  about  metered  mail. 

FREE:  Handy  desk  or  wall  chart  of  latest  postal  rates, 
with  parcel  post  map  and  zone  finder. 


!P  itney  -  B  owe  s 


PB) 

^  Postage  Meters 

Made  by  the  leading  manufacturer  of  mailing  machines  .  .  .  149  offices  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
In  Canada:  Pitney-Bowes  o)  Canada,  Ltd.,  Dept.  31S,  909  Yongc  Street,  Toronto. 


PlTNEY-BoWES,  TnC. 

9118  Pacific  Street.  Stamford.  Conn. 

Scud  free  □  booklet  □  postal  rate  chart  to: 

Name 

A  ddress _ 
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BECAME  contemplative  about  a  fly  in  the 
kitchen  this  morning.  He  is  dead  now,  and  it 
occurs  to  me  that  flies  would  live  longer  if  they 
did  not  buzz.  They  call  attention  to  themselves 
and  get  swatted. 

Everyone  has  heard  that  silence  is  golden, 
which  may  be  true,  but  you  cannot  spend  it. 
How  many  equally  rely  on  the  fact  that,  as 
Ecrasia  remarked  to  Arjillax  in  a  George 
Bernard  Shaw  play,  silence  is  "the  most  perfect 
expression  of  scorn"?  People  who  are  used  to 
opposition  can  handle  derision  or  invective.  A 
"boo"  can  be  answered  with  a  "boo."  But  silence 
makes  any  answer  ridiculous. 

Jesus  knew  the  power  of  silence.  Standing 
mute  before  Pilate  that  black  Friday,  he  made 
no  answer  to  the  charges  of  his  accusers  "so  that 
the  governor  wondered  greatly,"  as  Matthew 
recorded.  Did  Pilate  know  that  sense  of 
ridiculousness  as  he  tried  vainly  to  find  a  fault 
in  the  accused? 

Out  of  recent  history  there  is  perhaps  no  more 
devastating  instance  of  the  awful  power  of 
silence  (misused,  let  us  say)  than  a  seldom- 
remembered  incident  that  occurred  in  Seattle 
in  1919.  The  tragic  victim  was  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  He  had  left  Washington  early  in 
September  on  a  nationwide  speaking  tour  to 
rouse  popular  support  for  the  League  of  Nations. 
He  reached  Seattle  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  from  the  railway  station  his  motorcade 
passed  through  streets  packed  with  cheering 
spectators.  The  president  stood  in  his  car,  wav- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  ovation. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  car  entered  a  zone  of 
silence.  The  crowd  was  as  dense  as  elsewhere, 
but  no  band  played,  no  voice  cheered. 

It  was  a  planned  performance.  Members  of 
the  radical  International  Workers  of  the  World 


— "Wobblies,"  they  were  called — had  announced 
their  intention  of  presenting  a  petition  to  the 
president.  Mayor  Ole  Hanson,  who  had  won 
national  notoriety  in  his  fight  against  the  IWW, 
had  replied  that  they  would  not  be  permitted 
to  "annoy"  Wilson.  To  protest  the  mayor's  ac- 
tion, they  planned  the  greeting  of  silence.  As- 
sembling early,  they  preempted  both  sides  of  the 
street  for  five  long  blocks.  As  the  presidential 
party  passed,  they  stood,  a  mute  mass  of  working 
men,  staring  straight  ahead,  seeming  not  even 
to  see  the  president.  Their  wives,  as  silent  as 
they,  stood  with  them.  There  was  no  hissing, 
no  booing;  only  silence. 

The  effect  on  the  worn  president  was  instan- 
taneous. A  Wilson  biographer,  Arthur  Wal- 
worth, wrote:  ".  .  .  his  face  went  white.  His  jaw 
sagged  and  the  lines  of  his  countenance  deep- 
ened." For  three  blocks  he  stood  as  he  had  been 
doing,  but  as  the  silence  continued,  he  slumped 
down  beside  his  wife  and  did  not  rise  again. 
Within  a  week  he  suffered  the  stroke  which 
crippled  him  for  life. 

No  one  now  believes  that  this  ordeal  of  silence 
"assassinated"  Wilson,  as  some  then  said.  Bui 
it  was  a  terrrible  straw  for  the  back  of  a  man 
already  working  beyond  his  physical  capacity. 

It  was  the  Preacher  of  Ecclesiastes  who  ob- 
served, "For  everything  there  is  a  season  ...  a 
time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak.  .  .  ." 
How  to  use  silence,  without  misusing  it,  is  a 
serious  matter. 

Not  since  the  Tower  of  Babel  has  such  a  din 
of  sounds  and  voices  been  raised  as  in  the  20th 
century.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  silence  would 
not  be  just  the  thing  for  buzzing  flies  of  our 
times.  But  silence  must  have  its  positive  side, 
too.  Here,  no  doubt,  the  psalmist  offers  the  best 
suggestion:  "Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God." 
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m MIDMONTH  POWWOW 


After  65,  Who  Should 
Pay  for  Medical  Care? 


Hospital  costs  doubled  in  the  last  10  years,  and  the  number  of  persons 
over  65  increased  one  third.  So  today,  few  people  question  the  need  to 
make  medical  care  more  easily  available  to  the  aged.  The  question  is  HOW. 
Some  insist  a  federal  program  is  needed;  others  contend  existing  systems 
can  be  adequate.  Methodism  in  the  U.S.,  which  supports  85  hospitals  and 
110  retirement  homes,  long  has  been  interested  in  this  problem.  Its  con- 
cern goes  back  to  18th-century  England,  where  Founder  John  Wesley  used 
his  savings  to  buy  medicines  and  medical  advice  for  the  sick  and  aged.  To 
get  at  the  issues  behind  the  current  debate  on  the  Administration's  King- 
Anderson  bill,  we  have  solicited  comment  from  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
(D.-N.Mex.),  who  introduced  it  in  the  Senate,  and  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Larson, 
president    of    the    American    Medical    Association. — YOUR    EDITORS. 


'Private  insurance  has 
not  solved  the  problem' 

Contends  Clinton  P.  Anderson 

U.S.  Senator  irom  New  Mexico. 


"/  can  write  these  lines  with  star\  reality  as  my  wife 
and  I  are  past  69  and  betweeen  the  two  of  us  our  Social 
Security  check  is  $138  per  month  and  we  humbly  try  to 
make  this  make  ends  meet  as  long  as  there  are  no  medical 
bills  to  pay.  My  wife  took,  sick  last  December  and  on 
February  10,  1962,  I  had  to  tal{e  her  to  a  hospital,  and 
she  will  have  to  probably  stay  there  another  four  to  six 
weekj  from  this  date,  and  already  the  hospital  bills  are 
oper  $900  for  the  four  weel{s  including  the  doctor's  bills. 
What  arc  we  going  to  do  as  the  few  dollars  in  savings 
arc  wiped  out?  To  go  to  the  state  and  county  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  bill  is  unthinkable  because  they  make  you  feel 
that  you  are  not  a  human  being,  and  you  have  to  grovel 
in  the  dirt  for  whatever  may  be  handed  you." 

The  desperation  evident  in  this  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Abraham  RibicofT  from 
a  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  man  is  needlessly  repeated  in  count- 
less cases  across  this  prosperous  land.  These  are  the  facts 
which  produce  such  despondency  and  financial  hardship: 

Persons  65  and  over  are  twice  as  likely  as  younger  per- 
sons to  have  one  or  more  chronic  illnesses.  Their  stays 


in  the  hospital  run  twice  as  long  and  their  medical  bills 
average  twice  as  high,  while  their  incomes  are  only  half 
as  large.  Health  expenditures  for  all  persons  climbed  42 
percent  from  1953  to  1958;  for  the  aged  they  soared  74 
percent. 

The  vulnerability  of  our  older  people  to  the  high  cost 
of  medical  care  is  not  primarily  a  problem  of  the  very 
poor.  The  majority  of  aged  persons  share  the  fear  that 
a  prolonged  illness  will  wipe  out  their  savings,  threaten 
home  ownership,  force  dependence  on  children,  or  im- 
pose after  a  lifetime  of  self-reliance  and  usefulness  the 
humiliation  of  a  means  test. 

The  medical  financial  problem  of  the  aged  is  com- 
pounded by  their  rapid  increase  in  numbers.  While  the 
general  population  was  increasing  19  percent  between 
1950  and  1960,  the  aged  increased  35  percent.  Better 
housing,  improved  nutrition,  and  medical  advances  have 
contributed  to  this  phenomenon. 

Faced  with  this  situation.  President  Kennedy  pre- 
scribed a  remedy.  His  prescription  calls  for  financing 
health  care  for  most  of  the  aged  through  the  Social 
Security  system.  The  King-Anderson  bill  provides: 

1.  Inpatient  hospital  care  for  up  to  90  days  per  illness. 

2.  Nursing-home  care  for  up  to  180  days  after  a  patient 
is  transferred  from  a  hospital. 

3.  Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services. 

4.  Health  services  for  up  to  240  visits  during  a  calendar 
year,  including  such  care  as  therapy  and  homemaker 
services. 

King-Anderson  focuses  on  hospital  services  because 
the  hospital  is  the  center  of  medical  care,  most  major 
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Mr.   Anderson,  a  former  newspaperman,  has   had 

his  own   insurance   firm   since   1925,  and   first   went   to 
Congress  in   1941.  He  is  a   Presbyterian. 


Dr.  Larson,  also  a  Presbyterian,  won  the 
American  Cancer  Society's  Gold  Medal  in  1951. 
He's  a  pathologist  at  Bismarck^,  N.Dal{. 


illnesses  require  hospitalization,  and  such  care  is  very 
expensive.  (Average  cost  to  a  hospital  for  services  pro- 
vided a  patient  in  1946  was  $9.39.  It  is  approaching  $35 
today.) 

The  patient  would  pay  $10  for  each  of  the  first  nine 
days  of  hospital  use,  or  a  maximum  deductible  of  $90, 
and  the  first  $20  for  each  diagnostic  work-up  as  an  out- 
patient. This  would  help  keep  the  program  on  a  sound 
financial  footing  and  discourage  abuses. 

Built  into  the  plan  are  incentives  to  encourage  use  of 
certain  health  services  outside  the  hospital  when  the 
doctor  deems  it  wise.  The  bill  provides  that  hospitals 
have  utilization  committees  made  up  of  doctors  and 
others  at  the  local  level  to  check  on  how  effectively  facili- 
ties are  being  used.  Contrary  to  being  a  case  of  federal 
control,  this  is  an  example  of  minimum  standards 
established  by  the  bill  and  agreed  to  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association. 

This  proposal  is  not  public  charity;  it  is  social  in- 
surance. Benefits  would  come  as  a  result  of  a  statute, 
rather  than  by  a  written  policy  as  in  commercial 
insurance.  Benefits  would  be  paid  out  of  a  trust  fund 
created  by  raising  the  Social  Security  tax  rate  %  of  1 
percent  each  on  workers  and  employers,  and  %  of  1 
percent  on  the  self-employed.  The  wage  base  on  which 
the  tax  is  levied  would  be  increased  from  $4,800  to  $5,200 
a  year.  By  the  end  of  1968,  the  total  Social  Security  tax 
rate  on  a  worker's  paycheck  would  be  4.875  percent. 

What  has  private  health  insurance  done  to  meet  the 
problem?  Not  enough.  Private  insurance  has  made  gains 
recently  in  covering  the  aged.  Still,  only  50  percent  of 


those  over  65  have  health  insurance,  and  much  of  it  is 
inadequate. 

The  elderly  people  most  likely  to  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  meeting  their  own  medical  bills — the  retired, 
the  low-income,  those  with  major  chronic  conditions — 
most  often  lack  coverage.  Aged  persons  want  protection 
under  voluntary  plans,  but  they  frequently  run  headlong 
into  the  barriers  of  higher  premiums,  reduced  benefits, 
cancellation  clauses,  and  limited  availability  of  group 
insurance  after  retirement. 

Dr.  Basil  C.  MacLean,  former  president  of  the  Blue 
Cross  Association,  summed  up  this  crisis: 

"A  lifetime's  experience  has  led  me  at  last  to  conclude 
that  the  costs  of  care  for  the  aged  cannot  be  met,  unaided, 
by  the  mechanism  of  insurance  or  prepayment  as  they 
exist  today.  The  aged  simply  cannot  afford  to  buy  from 
any  of  these  the  scope  of  care  that  is  required,  nor  do  the 
stern  competitive  realities  permit  any  carrier  ...  to  pro- 
vide benefits  which  are  adequate  at  a  price  which  is 
feasible  for  any  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  aged." 

In  1960,  the  Kerr-Mills  law  was  passed  to  help  meet  the 
cost  of  medical  care  for  the  aged.  It  was  heralded  as  the 
answer  to  the  problem.  Only  about  65,000  persons  were 
being  helped  in  January,  1962,  under  Kerr-Mills — 90 
percent  of  them  in  five  states.  Many  states  lack  funds  to 
put  the  program  into  effect. 

Were  all  the  states  to  establish  even  modest  programs 
of  medical  assistance  for  medically  indigent  aged  people, 
the  cost,  in  the  absence  of  a  health-insurance  program 
under  Social  Security,  could  easily  run  to  over  $1  billion. 
The  cost  would  be  borne  not  by  the  beneficiaries  but  by 
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the  general  taxpayers.  My  bill  puts  the  burden  on  those 
who  will  receive  aid. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  recently  introduced  com- 
plementary medical,  surgical,  and  hospitalization  pro- 
posals for  the  aged.  This  was  recognition  at  last  that  the 
elderly  have  a  special  problem.  Moreover,  the  Blue  Cross 
proposal  anticipated  federal  funds,  and  its  benefits  resem- 
ble those  in  King-Anderson.  Social  Security  still  seems 
to  be  the  best  way  to  produce  these  funds  and  the  most 
economical  system  to  administer. 

The  American  Nurses'  Association,  speaking  for  170,- 
000  nurses,  supports  King-Anderson,  as  does  the 
Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service  of  The  Methodist 
Church's  Board  of  Missions. 

The  federal  government  is  already  involved  in  meet- 
ing the  cost  of  personal  medical  care — for  the  aged  as 
well  as  other  groups — on  a  large  scale.  In  1959,  total 
expenditures  for  personal  health  and  medical  care 
amounted  to  $22.5  billion.  Almost  22  percent  of  that  total 
was  paid  from  public  funds,  and  the  federal  share  of 
that  was  almost  $2  billion.  Since  1947,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  making  substantial  funds  available  for 
local  hospital  construction.  And  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  are  annually  spending  about  $700  million  a 
year  on  medical  research. 

Even  with  these  vast  outlays  of  funds  there  has  been 
no  federal  control  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 


A  growing  number  of  physicians  is  voicing  support  of 
the  King-Anderson  bill.  Some  of  them  recently  esta- 
blished the  Physicians  Committee  for  Health  Care  for 
the  Aged  through  Social  Security.  One  of  them  told  me: 
"I  doubt  if  one  out  of  a  thousand  AMA  members  has 
read  your  bill."  Dr.  Samuel  Standard,  associate  professor 
of  clinical  surgery  at  New  York  University,  went  to  the 
heart  of  this  problem: 

"When  the  American  Medical  Association  leaves  medi- 
cine and  enters  into  the  field  of  economics,  politics,  and 
general  sociology,  our  paths  of  thinking  diverge.  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  AMA's  insistence  that,  despite  the  ad- 
vances in  the  science  of  medicine,  the  methods  by  which 
it  shall  be  distributed  to  society's  needs  must  remain 
unchanged." 

Organized  medicine  did  not  favor  the  original 
Social  Security  program,  and  has  fought  against  subse- 
quent efforts  to  liberalize  the  program.  It  even  opposed 
the  Blue  Cross  plan  when  it  was  initially  offered.  The 
AMA  made  dire  predictions  that  if  disability  benefits 
were  added  to  Social  Security,  costs  would  skyrocket  and 
physicians  no  longer  would  be  able  to  practice  good 
medicine.  Congress  added  the  disability  program  in  1956. 
Since  then,  the  AMA  has  given  its  full  co-operation  in 
carrying  out  the  program,  and  its  prophecy  has  not  come 
to  pass.  I  have  no  doubt  this  history  will  be  repeated 
after  passage  of  health  security  for  the  aged. 


'Let's  help  only  those 
who  are  in  need' 

Declares  Leonard  W.  Larson,  M.D. 

President,  American  Medical   Association. 


XN  THE  DEBATE  over  financing  medical  care  for 
the  aged  by  increasing  the  Social  Security  tax,  one  ques- 
tion of  great  moral  significance  stands  out:  should  wage 
earners  and  their  employers  be  forced  to  provide  medical 
care  for  millions  of  people  who  are  financially  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves? 

This  is  a  basic  issue,  and  the  question  demands  a 
forthright  answer.  Medical  care  for  the  aged  is  not  in 
dispute;  everyone  agrees  that  all  our  citizens  should  be 
provided  whatever  medical  care  they  may  require. 

The  Administration  proposal,  embodied  in  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  (H.R.  4222),  would  establish  a  federal 
program  of  hospitalization,  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic 
services,  and  nursing-home  and  home-nursing  care  for 
everyone  over  65  and  eligible  for  Social  Security  retire- 
ment benefits — regardless  of  need  and  no  matter  what 
their  income  or  other  resources.  The  King-Anderson  bill 
thus  makes  no  distinction  between  fortune  and  mis- 
fortune, want  and  abundance,  or  need  and  plenty. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  Methodists  would  not  con- 
done such  improvident  stewardship  of  the  funds  they 
entrust  to  their  churches  for  benevolent  purposes.  All 


Christians  rightly  expect  that  what  they  give  to  those 
who  are  in  need  will  not  be  diminished  by  giving  to 
those  not  in  need.  By  the  same  reasoning,  what  moral 
justification  can  there  be  for  allowing  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  take  from  the  earnings  of  one  to  give  to  another 
who  is  not  in  need? 

Proponents  of  the  King-Anderson  bill  endeavor  to 
support  their  case  on  the  assumption,  totally  false,  that 
the  elderly  are  uniformly  unhealthy  and  unable  to  pay 
for  medical  care.  They  recite  individual  cases  of  hard- 
ship resulting  from  illness  as  if  they  were  typical  of  the 
entire  group. 

The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  aged  are  in  reasonably  good 
health.  They  suffer  more  frequently  than  the  young 
from  chronic  illnesses,  but  they  escape  many  of  the  acute 
disabling  afflictions  of  the  young.  The  people  over  65  are 
not,  as  a  group,  impoverished.  Their  incomes  generallv 
are  reduced,  but  millions  have  achieved  economic  security 
through  savings,  health  insurance,  annuities,  investments, 
and  other  means. 

Also,  most  of  the  elderlv  have  fewer  financial  obliiia- 
tions  than  younger  citizens.  The  vast  majority  owns  their 
homes,  and  most  are  free  of  mortgage.  They  have  fewer 
debts,  their  liquid  assets  are  increasing  faster  than  those 
of  their  children  and  grandchildren,  they  enjoy  special 
tax  deductions  and  exemptions,  and  most  no  longer 
have  children  to  rear  and  educate.  Many  do  have  grown 
children  who  are  still  willing  and  able  to  provide  any 
assistance  needed. 

America's  physicians  believe  in  helping  those  who  need 
help,  and  we  are  as  concerned  as  anyone  about  the  medi- 
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cal  and  economic  needs  oi  people.  Physicians  give  an 
estimated  $700  million  of  tree  medical  care  each  year, 
much  ot  it  to  the  aged.  They  give  another  $250  million 
ol  their  time  as  teachers  in  medical  schools,  which  they 

support  with  additional  eash  donations.  They  generously 
assist  many  charitable  activities. 
The  medical  profession  supports  voluntary  enterprise 
including  health  insurance  and  prepayment  plans  -for 
the  aged  who  do  not  need  a\u\  do  not  want  government 
help.  We  favor  the  federal  state  Kerr-Mills  medical  aid 
program  lor  those  in  need  because  it  provides  local 
administration  and  control,  ami  does  not  dissipate  tax 
money  on  the  nonneedv.  The  King  Anderson  hill  would 
he  a  radieal  and  unsound  substitute  for  these  existing 
systems  ot  medical  care. 


We 


E  believe  that  the  King-Anderson  bill  would  in- 
evitably undermine  the  quality  of  medical  care  in  Amer- 
ica. We  are  confident  that  it  would  centralize  in  an 
impersonal  federal  agency  dangerous  powers  to  control 
the  practice  ot  medicine  in  hospitals,  even  to  what  drugs 
a  physician  could  or  could  not  prescribe.  And,  we  are 
convinced,  it  would  inject  politics  into  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

Sponsors  protest  that  the  hill  specifically  prohibits  such 
interference  and  control.  It  does,  hut  with  so  many 
exceptions  applied  to  so  many  administrative  circum- 
stances that  the  prohibitions  are  meaningless — except  as 
they  trap  the  unwary  into  accepting  the  bill  as  a  reason- 
able solution  to  the  problem. 

We  urge  everyone  to  examine  this  bill  with  extreme 
care.  We  believe  its  passage  would  be  the  first  major, 
irreversible  step  toward  complete  nationalization  of 
medical  care  in  America.  If  it  is  passed,  only  two  steps 
then  would  be  required  to  push  the  U.S.  into  full-scale 
nationalized  medicine — providing  full  medical  care  (in- 
cluding all  physicians'  services)  for  the  aged,  and  elimi- 
nating the  age  restrictions. 

Americans  may  rightly  question  the  need  for  such  a 
drastic  and  inherently  dangerous  solution  to  what  the 
evidence  indicates  is  a  diminishing  problem.  Even  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  admit  to  these  facts: 

1.  More  than  9  million  person  over  65 — in  excess  of 
62  percent  of  those  who  would  be  eligible  for  medical 
care  under  the  King-Anderson  bill — have  protected 
themselves  with  health  insurance.  The  Health  Insurance 
Institute  reports  that  more  than  SO  companies  now  offer 
157  noncancelable  health  insurance  policies  for  the  aged, 
covering  hospitalization,  surgery,  physicians'  services, 
and  major  medical  expenses. 

Blue  Shield  recently  announced  a  nationwide  program 
for  the  aged  covering  physicians'  services  at  a  cost  to  the 
individual  of  $3.20  a  month.  So  the  argument  that  health 
insurance  is  too  costly  for  the  elderly  is  patently  false. 

2.  Approximately  4  million  of  the  aged  are  employed 
or  are  wives  of  employed  persons. 

3.  Fifty  percent  of  the  aged  not  covered  bv  health  in- 
surance have  never  thought  of  buying  it  or  do  not  want 
it,  according  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

4.  According  to  government  statistics,  nearly  2  million 
of  the  aged  entitled  to  Social  Security  retirement  benefits 


never  have  applied  for  them,  tin-  assumption  being  that 
tluy  have  not  applied  because  they  are  not  in  need. 

5.  About  2.5  million  ol   the  aged  are  on  public  assist 
ancc  and  already  receive  government  paid  medical  care. 

6.  Eleven  years  ago,  22  percent  ot  the  aged  received 

public  assistance,  but  today  only  14  percent  get  help  Iroin 

this  source. 

King  Anderson  sponsors  argue  that  hospital  costs,  not 
physicians'  fees,  are  the  real  burden  on  the  elderly. 
I  Iospital  administrators  report,  however,  that  the  percent- 
age ot  people  with  unpaid  hospital  hills  is  higher  among 
the  young  than  among  the  old. 

The  issue  resolves  itself,  then,  into  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  fair  to  tax  millions  of  young  workers 
to  pay  the  health-care  costs  of  self-reliant  older  persons. 
This  is  a  basic  ingredient  of  the  King-Anderson  bill.  If 
it  is  passed,  wage  earners  will  be  burdened  with  an 
immediate  17  percent  payroll  tax  increase.  In  1963,  with 
this  tax  hike  added  to  others  already  scheduled,  they 
would  pay — by  the  most  conservative  estimates — 40  per- 
cent more  payroll  taxes  than  in  1961.  By  1968,  they  would 
pay  76  percent  more. 

Sponsors  of  this  scheme  also  assert  that  it  would  be 
an  insurance  program  enabling  wage  earners  to  spread 
the  cost  of  future  medical  care  over  their  working  years, 
and  to  claim  medical  benefits  as  a  "right"  when  they 
reach  retirement  age.  Yet,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
in  1960  (Flemtning  vs.  Nestor)  that  Social  Security  is 
not  insurance,  but  a  tax  program  by  which  current  taxes 
are  used  to  pay  benefits  to  those  already  retired,  that 
taxpayers  acquire  no  rights  to  future  benefits. 

_L  HE  BILL  itself  refutes  the  "rights"  argument.  More 
than  14  million  persons  would  be  eligible  for  medical  ben- 
efits immediately,  even  though  they  had  never  paid  a  cent 
for  them.  Furthermore,  medical  benefits  would  be  denied 
to  anyone  who  chose  to  live  outside  the  U.S.  (except  for 
some  living  in  Canada),  even  though  he  paid  for  these 
"rights"  throughout  his  working  life. 

Finally,  supporters  of  the  King-Anderson  bill  argue 
that  rich  and  poor  alike  should  benefit  to  avoid  the 
indignity  of  a  means  test.  Do  they  thus  imply  that  church 
charities  destroy  the  dignity  of  the  recipients? 

This  is  a  spurious  argument  for  other  reasons  as  well. 
Many  King-Anderson  advocates  do  not  object  to  a  means 
test  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  or 
public  housing.  They  do  not  even  object  to  a  needs  test 
for  recipients  of  Social  Security  retirement  benefits.  And, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  they  do  not  mention  the 
dignity  involved  when  one  person  takes  from  another 
that  which  he  could  provide  himself. 

A  physician  attending  a  1961  seminar  on  medical  care 
sponsored  by  a  division  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns  had  this  to  say: 

"In  our  Christian  concern  and  willingness  to  give  our- 
selves, let  us  not  remove  a  man's  right  to  be  a  man,  or 
deny  him  the  exercise  of  free  will  which  makes  him 
responsible  for  the  investment  of  his  own  talents.  Let 
us  not  construct  a  burdensome  welfare  system  ...  as 
the  only  medium  through  which  he  can  experience  the 
joy  of  personal  concern  and  aid  to  his  brother.  .  .  .  This 
type  of  socialism  is  repugnant  to  the  church." 
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More  than  750  hours  of  painstaking  labor 
went  into  the  seven  plaques,  each  measuring  24 
by  30  inches.  Strips  and  patches  of  seal,  caribou, 
reindeer,  walrus,  ermine,  mouse,  and  mus\rat  fur 
were  stitched  to  dressed  s\ins.  The  finished 
designs  now  hang  in  the  chapel  {right)  of  Eielson 
Air  Force  Base,  near  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


1 


The  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  .  .  .  and  God 
separated  the  light  from  the  darkness. 


God  made  the  two  great  lights,  the  greater 
light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to 
rule  the  night;  he  made  the  stars  also. 


5 


So  God  created  the  great  sea  monsters  and 
every  living  creature  that  moves,  with  which  tin- 
waters  swarm  .  .  .  and  every  winged  bird  .  .  . 
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And  God  said,  "Let  there  be  a  firmament  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  separate  the 
Witters  from  the  waters."  .  .  .  And  it  teas  so. 


And  God  said,  ".  .  .  let  the  dry  land  appear." 
God  called  the  dry  land  Earth  .  .  .  The  earth  brought 
forth  vegetation ,  plants  yielding  seed  .  .  . 


The  Seven  Days  of  Creation 


ALASKA'S  BITTER  COLD  and  isolation  have  en- 
dowed the  Eskimo  with  remarkable  resourcefulness  and 
a  deep  hunger  for  beauty — qualities  which  are  reflected 
in  his  art.  Visiting  a  Nome  church  in  1958,  Lt.  Col. 
Ashley  D.  Jameson,  a  U.S.  Air  Force  chaplain  [see 
Circuit  Rider  of  the  Arctic,  August,  1961,  page  58],  was 
struck  by  the  simple  beauty  of  biblical  scenes,  burned 
into  wild-animal  skins,  which  adorned  its  interior.  Think- 


ing that  similar  art  could  grace  the  walls  of  the  Air 
Force  chapel  he  served,  Col.  Jameson  had  two  Northfield, 
Minn.,  men — architect  Norman  E.  Madson  and  Arnold 
Flaten,  art  chairman  of  St.  Olafs  College — create  designs 
depicting  the  seven  days  of  creation.  Executed  in 
rich  fur  and  soft  leather  by  nimble  fingers  of  skilled 
Eskimo  skin-sewers,  they  have  told  the  dramatic  story 
of  creation  to  hundreds  of  servicemen  and  their  families. 


God  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth  .  .  .  Then 

God  said,  "Let  us  ma\e  man  in  our  image,  after  our 

likeness  .  .  ."  So  God  created  mar.  .  .  . 


Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished  . 
And  on  the  seventh  day  God  finished  his  wor\ 
and  he  rested  .  .  .  from  all  his  woi\  .  .  . 
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"N  A  COLD  clay  in  November, 
two  and  one-halt  years  after  the  Con- 
federacy had  collapsed  at  Appomat- 
tox, lour  Yankee  veterans  sat  argu- 
ing around  the  stove  in  the  general 
store  in  Edgerton,  Wis.  That  argu- 
ment led  to  a  strange  bet — and  the 
most  sensational  walk  any  man  ever 
took  through  American  history. 

In  those  bitter  postwar  days,  the 
triumphant  North  was  split.  On  one 
side  were  those  who  felt,  like  incum- 
bent President  Andrew  Johnson, 
that  all  should  be  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten.  The  other  side,  the  haters, 
demanded  vengeance  through  "get 
tough"   policies,  and  angrily   threat- 


ened to  impeach  President  Johnson. 

"We  licked  cm.  but  has  that 
changed  'em  any?"  argued  the 
Edgerton  storekeeper.  "Traitors  don't 
change." 

"They're  Americans,  just  like  us," 
said  Gil  Bates,  a  former  sergeant  of 
the  First  Wisconsin  Heavy  Artillery. 
"I'll  bet  I  could  walk  right  through, 
say  where  Sherman  marched  to  the 
sea,  and   nobody  would  touch  me." 

The  others  took  him  up  on  it.  and 
the  terms  of  the  wager  were  these: 
Sergeant  Gilbert  H.  Bates  engages 
to  walk  from  Yicksburg,  Miss.,  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  carrying  the 
Union  flair  unfurled;  to  go  unarmed 
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and  without  bodyguard;  to  carry  no 
money  and  accept  none,  hut  live  off 
Southern  hospitality;  to  start  in  Jan- 
uary and  finish,  at  the  latest,  by  the 
following;  Fourth  of  July. 

In  the  middle  of  January,  1868, 
the  sergeant  left  on  what  his  friends 
regarded  as  attempted  suicide.  Every- 
body knew  that  Johnny  Reb  had 
plenty  of  reason  to  hate  the  Yank. 
The  South  was  devastated,  parts  of 
it  close  to  famine. 

For  his  friendly  invasion  of  the 
South,  Bates  wore  rough  farmer's 
clothes.  He  was  30,  square-shoul- 
dered, dark-haired,  with  deep-set 
blue-grey  eyes  and  a  natural  cour- 
tesy of  manner. 

On  the  train  for  Vicksburg  his 
seat-mate,  a  traveling  salesman  from 
Kentucky,  inquired  his  business. 
Bates  told  him.  He  actually  could 
give  no  clear  idea  of  his  purpose, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  to  prove 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  but  his  eyes 
shone  with  obvious  honesty  and 
faith. 

At  Vicksburg,  the  drummer  in- 
sisted on  putting  the  sergeant  up  at 
the  Prentiss  House.  Being  well 
known  in  the  city,  he  did  more. 
Bates  had  hardly  washed  up  when 
the  mayor  and  a  committee  of 
prominent  citizens  came  calling. 

Vicksburg  took  over  Gil  and  his 


cause.  The  mayor  gave  him  an  off] 
cial  dinner.  A  group  ol  young  bloods 

had    .1    velvet    walking    suit    made    lo 

order    lor    him    to    his    embarrass 
ment.   When    he   appeared   on    the 

streets    he    was    cheered,    his    hand 
wrung. 

To  replace  his  tattered  regimental 
flag,  a  delegation  ol  ladies  presented 
him  with  a  line  new  silk  Star  Span- 
gled Banner  they  had  sewed  lor  him 
themselves.  Tears  came  to  his  eves 
as  he  accepted  it,  lor  the  hands  that 
had  made  it  had  only  a  short  time 
before  been  sewing  the  Stars  and 
Bars. 

His  departure  tor  Jackson  was  a 
triumphal  procession  led  by  the 
mayor  and  councilmen  on  horse- 
hack.  Next  came  a  brass  band,  then 
Bates  with  his  new  Hag,  then  people 
in  carriages,  then   people  on  loot. 

At  the  city  limits,  he  was  cheered, 
his  hand  shaken,  his  back  pounded. 
He  waved  his  flag  and  started  out, 
alone  with  the  South  now. 

At  three  o'clock  he  reached  the 
village  of  Bovina.  The  weather  was 
raw  and  damp,  with  snow  falling. 
The  closed,  blank  houses  looked  hos- 
tile. The  only  person  about  was  a 
stern,  angry-seeming  old  gentleman 
who  demanded  to  know  what  he  was 
up  to,  carrying  the  Union  flag. 

When  Bates  told  him,  the  old 
gentleman  took  off  his  overcoat  with- 
out a  word,  draped  it  over  the  ser- 
geant's shoulders,  stepped  back,  sa- 
luted, and  marched  off.  Bates  called 
after  him.  The  old  man  wheeled, 
saluted  again,  turned  a  corner  and 
disappeared. 

At  dark,  Bates  approached  a 
ruined  plantation  house.  Its  owner 
came  to  the  door  and  the  sergeant 
found  himself  propelled  inside,  to 
tell  his  storv  beside  a  roaring  fire. 


"  l  oil    iiuisi     si,i\     1 1 u     Ilight,"    said 

Mr.  Cordeveni  ol  Kidd's  Plantation. 
"1  apologize  for  the  bareness  ol  m\ 
hospitality.  My  broken  windows  and 
wrecked  furniture  are  Northern  im 
provements.  No  offense  meant,  suh. 


w 


e  (I   have  done  the  same  to  you   il 


we'd  had  the  chain  c." 

Bates  went  on  his  way  the  next 
morning,  wanned  inside  by  South 
ern  food  and  outside  by  a  Southern 
overco.it.  The  snow  had  turned  to 
cold  rain.  The  roads  were  mud  hogs 
and   he   took    to   the   railroad   tracks. 

Some  four  miles  from  Smith  Sia 
tion,  a  train  came  to  a  stop  beside 
him.  The  passengers  swarmed  out 
to  shake  his  hand.  They  knew  from 
Vicksburg  the  story  ol  the  crazy 
Yank  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Many  offered  money,  which  Bates 
refused.  But  as  the  train  started,  the 
conductor  thrust  some  bills  into  his 
[locket,  saying  they  were  for  postage 
stamps  for  letters  back  home — to  tell 
the  North  that  Southerners  were  "all- 
fired  Americans." 

At  Edwards'  Station,  a  cheering 
crowd  welcomed  him.  In  the  midst 
of  it,  suddenly,  Bates  began  to  laugh. 
When  he  could  stop,  finally,  he  told 
how  well-meaning  friends  in  Wis- 
consin had  warned  him  he  would 
never  come  back  alive,  that  the 
Southerners  would  cut  out  his  heart 
and  trample  it  on  the  flag.  Men 
stamped  and  howled,  and  in  laugh- 
ter he  set  out  again. 

Jackson  made  Sergeant  Bates  the 
city's  honored  guest.  He  was  warmly 
welcomed  at  the  Capitol  and  forced 
to  make  a  speech  about  his  mission 
of  American  brotherhood.  In  an  im- 
promptu ceremony,  he  waved  his 
flag  from  the  balcony. 

At  a  lonesome  spot  called  Hick- 
ory,   exhausted,    rain-sodden.    Bates 
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This  unusual  tale  of  a  Union  Soldier's  friendship  march  through  the 
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While  shopping  in  a  department 
store,  I  noticed  a  young  girl  holding 
a  piece  of  dress  goods  in  front  of 
her  as  she  walked  gracefully  to  and 
fro.  Finally  she  asked,  "Would  you 
help  me  decide  between  these  two 
materials?  I'm  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  the  appearance  as  with 
the  sound  it  makes." 

"The  sound?"  I  said,  startled. 

"Yes,"  she  explained,  "it's  for  my 
wedding.  My  husband-to-be  is  blind, 
and  I  want  him  to  hear  me  when 
I  walk  down  the  aisle."  She  bought 
the  taflfeta. 

— Mrs.   Robert  Adams,   Union  City,   Tenn. 


After  a  sermon  on  repentance,  the 
pastor  of  a  South  Miami  church  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  from  a  man 
who  confessed  stealing  a  tape  re- 
corder from  the  church  office. 

At  home,  the  caller  said,  he 
turned  on  the  recorder  and  heard  a 
sermon  the  pastor  previously  had 
preached,  appealing  to  sinners  to 
mend  their  ways.  The  man  said  he 
was  so  moved  that  he  wanted  to 
give  the  recorder  back  and  would 
leave  it  at  a  filling  station — if  the 
pastor  would  not  prosecute  him. 

The  recorder  was  left,  as  prom- 
ised. 

— Charles  Mayes,  Denver,  Coin. 


At  an  auction  I  saw  a  couple  with 
five  poorly  dressed  children  looking 
at  an  old  sewing  machine.  When 
the  wife  commented  that  it  would 
help  in  clothing  the  children,  her 
husband    replied   "I   have  only   $3." 

The  crowd  saw  the  tattered  fam- 
ily and  heard  the  man's  complaint. 
When  he  bid  his  $3,  no  one  bid 
against  him.  As  he  walked  away 
with  the  machine  under  his  arm, 
his  wile  said,  "Weren't  we  lucky  no 
one  else  needed  a  sewing  machine?" 

Mils.  LYDIA  S.  Buckles,  Bowman,  N.Dak. 


Little  tales  for  this  column  must 
be  true — stories  which  somehow 
lightened  a  heart.  Together  pays  $5 
for  each  one  printed.  No  contribu- 
tions can  be  returned;  please  don't 
enclose  postage. — Eds. 
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stopped  for  the  night  at  the  home  of 
a  Mr.  Gray.  His  much-shaken  hand, 
arm,  and  shoulder  were  giving  him 
pain,  his  feet  were  chafed,  and  the 
12-pound  flag  needed  drying  out. 

In  the  dead  of  night,  he  was  wak- 
ened by  the  sound  of  many  voices. 
He  started  up  in  alarm  and  went 
to  the  window.  In  the  light  of 
torches,  he  made  out  about  50  men 
who  shouted  when  they  saw  him.  It 
sounded  menacing — until  he  heard 
the  gay  music  of  Arkansas  Traveler 
squealingly  performed  by  a  dozen 
fiddles. 


A- 


.T  MERIDIAN,  he  was  paraded 
through  the  streets  in  an  open  car- 
riage, his  flag  unfurled,  while  South- 
ern belles  waved  their  kerchiefs  and 
blew  kisses. 

Suddenly  a  tipsy  veteran — still 
wearing  his  battered  butternut  uni- 
form— ran  out  into  the  street  and 
halted  the  carriage.  But  instead  of 
the  expected  shot,  the  man  cried, 
"Sir,  I  was  a  rebel  once,  and  fought 
you  Yanks.  But  we  got  whipped, 
and  we  say  that  the  old  flag  is  all 
right  now,  and  I'll  lick  any  man  that 
dares  to  insult  it  or  you." 

So  it  went  on,  this  odyssey  of  a 
soldier  passionately  attached  to  his 
flag — as  a  symbol  not  of  conquest 
but  of  peace. 

At  White  Hall  Plantation,  while 
he  was  sleeping,  the  ladies  decorated 
his  banner  with  laurel  wreaths.  It 
was  St.  Valentine's  day.  On  the  road 
from  Sparta  he  was  ambushed — by  a 
picnic  party  of  children,  school  hav- 
ing been  recessed  to  make  him  wel- 
come. Farther  on  he  was  ambushed 
again,  this  time  by  20  ladies  who  had 
been  waiting  for  him,  with  a  dinner 
all  prepared. 

Informed  of  a  dying  rebel  captain 
who  wanted  to  see  him,  Bates  left 
his  route  for  the  first  time.  He  left 
the  road  again  when  a  woodchopper 
begged  him  to  visit  the  grave  of  his 
brother,  killed  in  the  war.  They 
prayed  there  together. 

"Joyful  multitudes  everywhere 
hail  his  advance  as  though  it  were 
the  advance  of  an  emperor,"  com- 
mented a  New  Yor/(  Times  editorial 
describing  his  progress.  Gilbert  Bates 
had  proved  that  the  Southern  heart 
was  sound;  and  the  professional 
haters  in  both  the  North  and  South 
must  certainly  realize  it  by  now. 


In  Charlotte,  young  James  Orr 
came  to  him.  "Sir,  I  was  a  soldier 
under  Lee.  Here  is  a  flag  of  yours 
we  took  after  hard  fighting  and 
many  killed.  You  have  recaptured  it. 
Sergeant,  without  firing  a  shot — take 
it!" 

Out  of  the  crowd  darted  an  eight- 
year-old  girl  carrying  a  doll.  She 
asked  him  to  give  it  to  his  little  girl 
at  home.  He  picked  the  child  up  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

In  Tuskegee,  he  had  a  grand  re- 
ception on  the  day  after  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  voted  to 
impeach  the  President.  "Shook  hands 
with  every  man  in  Columbia  (S.C.) 
today,  I  think,  and  with  several  of 
them  more  than  once,"  he  noted  in 
his  diary. 

He  found  only  one  Southern 
newspaper  hostile — Pollard's  South- 
ern Opinion,  which  called  for  the 
Carolinians  "to  meet  you  at  the  bor- 
der, welcome  your  insolent  ap- 
proach, and  seat  you  on  some  tall 
solitary  chimney  left  by  Sherman  as 
a  bleak  monument  of  his  vandal 
raid,  and  there  let  vou  wave  vour  rag 
of  oppression  amid  the  hootings  and 
curses  of  an  insulted  people." 

At  the  border,  25  Confederate 
veterans  awaited  him — to  escort  him 
in  honor  into  the  state.  On  the  same 
day,  the  U.S.  Senate  began  sittings 
on  the  impeachment  of  the  "ap- 
peasing" President. 


OERGEANT  Bates  arrived  in 
Washington — and  was  met  by  the 
usual  rain,  crowds,  cheers,  and  a  brass 
band — on  April  14.  A  happy  proces- 
sion practically  danced  him  to  the 
executive  mansion.  President  John 
son  came  on  the  front  steps  to  greet 
him.  Gil  Bates'  1.400-mile  mission 
was  completed. 

And  the  impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  when  the  votes  were 
counted,  failed,  if  by  a  narrow  mat- 
gin.  But  it  never  entered  the  mind 
of  the  man  who  quietly  resumed  his 
life  in  Wisconsin  that  it  might  have 
been  his  mission  that  saved  the 
President.  Nor  is  there  any  available 
proof  that  it  did. 

But  the  simple  action  of  this  plain 
man  from  the  grass  roots  did  prove 
that  in  spite  of  a  bloody  civil  war, 
and  its  aftermath  of  grief,  devasta- 
tion and  intrigues  of  politics,  Ameri- 
cans were  still  all  of  one  family. 
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6  Ds  From 


Oklahoma 
and  Their 
700  Sheep 

r 

v_v  ARRO  I  S  AND  pertaters  .  .  .  spinach  and  termay- 

ters.  .  .  ."  Yes,  and  Oklahoma  has  wheal,  cotton,  and  beef 
cattle,  too.  But  .sheep1  It  does  not  even  rank  among  the 
top  10  sheep-producing  states.  That  alone  makes  the 
Duron  Howard  larm  an  unusual  Oklahoma  enterprise. 
But  more  than  that,  the  Howards'  700  registered  South- 
downs  are  the  largest  flock  of  that  breed  in  North 
America.  Most  remarkable,  considering  the  time  and 
care  required  in  raising  purebred  livestock,  this  farm  is 
strictly  a  family  operation.  The  enviable  nationwide 
reputation  of  Howard's  Southdown  breeding  stock  is 
built  on  the  hard  work  of  every  member  of  this  young, 
energetic  Methodist  family:  the  six  Ds  from  Mulhall. 


Four  hundred  rolling  acres  in  north-central 

Oklahoma — this  is  home  to  the  Howards  and  their  700  sheep 

the  largest  Southdown  jlocl{  in  North  America. 


The  crop  was  good  this  year — and  no  wonder! 
Every  lamb  gets  personalized  attention  from  the  six 
Howards:  Darrell,  5,  Dennis,  7 ,  D urate,  9, 
Debra,  II,  Don  Ella,  35,  and  Duron,  i5. 


Driving  a  flocl{  of  ewes  to  pasture  is  serious 
business  to  Darrell  and  Rex,  the  Howards'  border  collie. 
But  Nippy,  the  pup,  more  interested  in  his  master's 
heels,  regards  it  as  an  early  morning  romp. 


Duron  will  lose  the  full-time  services 

of  his  right-hand  man  when  Darrell  starts 

school  this  fall.  Here  they  paint  identifying 

numbers  on  a  ewe  and  her  lamb. 


**  -J! 


Besides  helping  with  outdoor  wor\.  Durene  and  Debra 

have  household  duties,  too.  Members  of  the  Mulhall  4-H  Club. 

the  girls  enroll  in  both  livestock^  and  home-economics 

projects.  Their  mother  is  a  club  leader. 
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\nothcr  chore:  Letting  Old  Roan 
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out  to  pasture.   The   Howards   /(<'<'/' 

the  cow  for  mill{,  a  few  Leghorns 

for  eggs,  one  horse  to  ride. 
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Raising  purebred  animals  for  sale  as 
breeding  stoc\  is  an  exacting  business,  and  balanced 
nutrition  is  important.  Here  Darrell  and  Dennis 
load  up  evening  rations  for  the  sheep. 


If  Duron  lool{s  a  little  stern,  there's 
a  reason — Darrell  forgot  to  feed  the  cow 
after  penning  her.  It  is  forgivable  this  time, 
but  it  had  better  not  happen  again! 


D. 


'URON  Howard  scarcely  re- 
members when  he  did  not  plan  to 
make  farming  his  life's  business. 
Farm-reared  in  southern  Oklahoma's 
Red  River  valley,  he  learned  basics 
of  animal  husbandry  as  a  boy  through 
prize-winning  4-H  Club  projects.  In 
high  school,  he  joined  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  went  on  to 
win  the  FFA's  coveted  American 
Farmer  degree.  After  a  year  in  the 
Navy  and  three  semesters  at  Okla- 
homa State  University,  he  married 


Shopping  in  the  Mid  hall 

general  store,  Don  Ella 

checks  off  a  mental  grocery 

list.  A  leader  of  civic 

groups  wherever  the  family 

has  lived,  she  lists  church 

woi\  as  "most  rewarding." 


Don  Ella,  another  Oklahoma  farm 
product,  in  September,  1949. 

Drawing  on  capital  both  earned 
teaching  school,  the  couple  began 
farming  in  their  home  area.  But  there 
were  setbacks.  Sheep-killing  coyotes 
forced  them  off  one  ranch,  and  they 
lost  their  lease  on  another  when  the 
owner  decided  to  go  into  the  cattle 
business  himself. 

In  1956,  the  Howards  decided  to 
buy  a  place  of  their  own.  They  chose 
the  Mulhall  location  after  looking  at 
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Rehearsing  for  a  4-H  style  show, 
Durene  and  a  neighbor  girl  Patricia 
Walter  (foreground)  model  their 
scarves  for  Mrs.  Howard  and  Debra. 
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The  quality  of  Howard's 

Southdowns  has  been  proved 

in  livestock  shows  across 

the  country.  Awards  in  the 

family  trophy  collection 

represent  championships  from 

Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 


A   veteran  showman  at  11, 
Debra  accompanies  her  father 
to  many  livestock  events  and  helps 
beforehand  in  preparing  animals 
for  show-ring  appearances. 


71  farms  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
Moving  to  their  new  home  in  1957, 
they  invested  S10,560  in  registered 
Southdowns  and  began  improving 
the  farm.  So  far,  S15,000  has  been 
invested  in  terracing  the  land,  dig- 
ging wells  and  ponds,  building  barns 
and  sheep-tight  fences.  Next  major 
project  will  be  a  new  house  to  replace 
their  present  modest  two-bedroom 
residence. 

Wherever  the  Howards  have  lived, 
they  have  been  community  leaders  in 
Farm  Bureau,  livestock  associations, 
and  many  other  state  and  local 
groups.  Yet  their  first  affiliation  in 
Mulhall  was  with  the  Methodist 
Church.  Now  Duron  is  official-board 
chairman,  and  Don  Ella  heads  the 
commission  on  education.  Both  are 
regulars  in  the  choir.  And  they  initi- 
ated plans  for  a  new  educational  unit 
and  started  the  Methodist  Youth 
Fellowship. 

Christian  principles  carry  over  into 
their  business  dealings,  too.  Buyers  of 
Howard  Southdowns  know  Duron's 
word  can  be  relied  upon.  As  Mulhall 
Pastor  Joe  F.  Carrier  explained  to 
Together:  "The  Howards  let  their 
church  interfere  with  their  business!" 


Always  welcome  as  guests  in  the  Howard  home,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  foe  F.  Carrier  of  the  Mulhall  Methodist  Church 

visit  with  Don  Ella  and  Duron  over  the  dinner  table.  The  pastor  and  his  wife,  perhaps  better  than  others  in  the  community, 

\new  the  honor  was  fully  deserved  when  the    Howards  were  named  "Oklahoma's  Farm  Family  of  the  Year"  in  1959. 
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"Nobody  wears  plain  old  dresses  lil^e  this  any  more,"  she  spouted.  "And  please  let  me  wear  deep-red  lipstick^." 


Call  Me  a  SQUARE 


By  MYRTLE  YOUNG 


A  Together  in  the 


D 


O  I  LOOK  like  a  square?  Am 
I  a  block?" 

My  13-year-old  daughter  whirled 
away  from  the  mirror,  her  arms  flung 
wide.  Before  I  could  answer  her 
questions,  which  I  did  not  really 
understand,  she  plunged  on,  intense 
as  a  typhoon: 

"I  need  straight  skirts.  Nohodv 
wears  plain  old  dresses  like  this 
any  more.  And,  please  let  me 
wear  deep-red  lipstick!  I'll  be  in 
ninth  grade  in  September.  Why  can't 
I  wear  makeup  like  other  girls?" 

I  asked  innocently,  without  the 
slightest  intention  of  hurting  the 
feelings  of  this  slim,  five-foot-one 
creature,  why  she  must  wear  heavy 
makeup  at  school.  Her  pixie  brown 
eyes  grew  even  larger  than  normal, 
flashing  with  disgust  and  despair. 

"You  are  a  square!  Just  because 
you  didn't  do  these  things  when  you 


were  young  doesn't  mean  I 
shouldn't,"  she  said  bitterly.  "Other 
mothers  let  their  girls  wear  makeup. 
I  don't  understand  why  you  aren't 
like  them." 

Her  voice  became  small  and  miser- 
able: "They  told  me  square  parents 
have  square  offspring." 

I  did  not  think  it  was  the  time 
to  remind  my  child  (she  will  always 
be  my  child)  that  one  reason  I  was 
not  like  some  of  her  classmates' 
mothers  was  because  my  Chinese  par- 
ents had  adhered  to  traditional  pre- 
cepts in  rearing  me.  Despite  her 
oriental  features,  the  girl  before  me 
was  an  American  girl — in  the  20th- 
century  Honolulu — who  ached  to  be 
exactly  like  the  girls  around  her. 
Besides,  I  understood  the  revolution 
that  shook  her  small  frame. 

Rebellion  had  risen  in  my  heart, 
too,  when  I  was  13 — not  vet  a  woman. 


Feature 


but  no  longer  really  a  child,  either. 

"What  is  a  square?"  I  asked  her. 

She  flung  me  her  you're-so-dumb 
look,  and  replied:  "I  have  no  steady. 
A  girl  must  have  a  steady  boy  friend. 
And  heavens,  look  at  my  dresses!" 

Honestly,  I  saw  nothing  wrong 
with  her  dresses.  They  were  simple 
cotton  dresses,  or  cotton  skirts  and 
blouses.  I  pointed  out  carefully  that 
it  was  poor  taste  to  overdress. 

She  threw  up  her  hands  in  desper- 
ation: "My  dresses!  Can't  you  find 
something  more — ,  something  like — , 
something  neat?" 

I  have  always  been  proud  of  my 
washing  and  ironing,  but  I  told  her 
that  if  I  did  not  do  her  dresses 
neatly  enough,  she  would  have  to 
learn  to  wash  and  iron  them  herself. 

"No!  no!"  she  cried.  "That  is  not 
what  I  mean."  Her  young  face 
flushed.  "Please,"  she  started  again. 
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Animals 


Don't 

Spare  the  Rod 


ANIMALS  SEEM  to  have  a  re- 
markable ability  for  making  impor- 
tant decisions — especially  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  whether  to 
"spank"  their  young. 

I  once  watched  a  mare  lead  her 
colt  through  debris  on  a  sandy 
beach.  The  mare  carefully  nuzzled 
her  colt  as  though  saying,  "Follow 
me,  but  watch  your  step."  Then  she 
cautiously  threaded  her  way  out  of 
the  debris — but  the  colt,  plunging 
carelessly,  caught  a  hind  hoof  in  a 
wired  orange  crate. 

As  her  offspring  whinnied  in  fear, 
the  mare  went  back  and  freed  him. 
Then  she  clouted  him  several  times, 
winging  her  head  heavily  against 
his  tender  young  shoulder  as  if  to 
say,  "That's  for  not  listening  to  me." 

It  was  plain  to  me  that  she  did 
not  believe  in  sparing  the  rod. 

Then  there  was  the  time  a  beauti- 
lul  doe  was  headed  down  a  wooded 
slope  bordering  a  road  which  led  to 
a  creek.  The  doe  pranced  along  un- 
easily, vigilant  against  danger. 

When  a  fawn  joined  her,  I  under- 
stood why  the  doe  was  so  cautious; 
he  was  frisking  around  recklessly, 
making  playful  darts  toward  the 
road.  When  the  fawn  pranced  with- 
in reach,  his  mother  placed  a  deli- 
cate foot  on  his  back,  gently  pressing 
him  down  into  the  brush.  Only  after 
she  had  surveyed  the  road  did  the 
doe  venture  out,  the  fawn  prancing 
behind  her. 

En  route  back  from  the  creek,  the 
lawn  again  darted  madly  for  the 
road,  leaving  his  mother  behind.  Rut 
this  time  the  doe  leaped  15  feet 
through  the  air — and  smacked  the 
lawn  with  one  hoof,  sending  him 
sprawling.  Before  he  could  regain 
his  feet,  she  butted  him.  After  that 
lesson,  the  fawn  meekly  crossed  the 
road  close  to  his  mother's  side. 

That  doe,  I'm  convinced,  had 
spanked  her  fawn. 

Whether  administered  by  animals 
or  humans,  the  rod  somehow  seems 
to  be  nature's  way  of  transmitting 
the  adults'  store  of  experience  and 
wisdom  to  frisky  adolescents.  At 
least,  that's  what  my  observations 
seem  to  me  to  show. 

— Lloyd  Di-krickson 
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looking  at  the  floor,  "when  you  go 
shopping,  please  get  me  padded  bras." 

"What?"  I  asked,  knowing  I 
should  just  agree. 

"Most  of  the  girls  are  wearing 
padded  bras,"  she  told  me.  Then, 
reading  what  raced  through  my 
mind,  she  answered  my  unspoken 
question:  "No,  the  girls  don't  look 
top-heavy.  They  simply  look  sexy." 

"Dear  child,"  I  tried  to  explain 
(though  who  can  explain  anything 
to  anyone  at  that  sensitive,  critical 
age?),  "soon  you  will  have  a  boy 
friend.  As  for  your  dresses,  they  are 
neat  and  clean.  Above  all,  the  curves 
are  at  the  right  places,  and  the  humps 
and  bumps  will  develop." 

She  realized  she  was  defeated.  She 
held  up  a  book  in  quiet  despair  and 
said:  "I'll  do  these  exercises  every 
night,  then.  Maybe  then  I  won't  need 
those  padded  things.  I'll  do  anything 
not  to  be  called  a  square!" 

I  was  enveloped  by  helplessness. 
I  had  to  think  this  problem  over. 
Searching  my  mind,  I  asked  myself 
what  normal  13-year-old  girl  has  a 
heavy  top.  Does  nature  develop  to- 
day's youngsters  faster?  Has  she  ac- 
quired the  speed  of  jets?  I  had  read 
countless  books,  articles,  and  parents' 
guides  about  adolescence,  but  noth- 
ing to  help  me  solve  this  problem. 

I  really  should  have  discussed  it 
with  the  head  of  the  house.  But  he 
is  a  male,  and  I  did  not  think  he 
would  understand  how  a  teen-age 
girl  felt.  Furthermore,  I  had  seen  him 
handle  her  financial  problems.  Lis- 
tening attentively  to  her  sad  storv, 
he  would  repeat  several  times  so 
that  I  could  hear:  "You  do  not  need 
that  much  monev." 

But  later,  on  her  dressing  table, 
would  be  the  exact  amount  she  had 
asked.  I  knew  that  at  this  critical 
moment  I  should  not  ask  for  help. 

But  I  was  much  disturbed  to  sec 
my  child  so  displeased  and  unhappy. 
I  would  like  to  let  her  dress  like 
the  other  girls,  I  thought.  Yet.  com- 
mon sense  told  me  it  was  not  right 


to  let  her  dress  like  a  Chinese-stage 
actress. 

I  suggested  to  her  that  she  keep 
away  from  those  who  did  not  accept 
her.  This  did  not  work,  for  it  seemed 
she  would  rather  practice  the  if-you- 
can't-fight-them-join-them  technique. 

I  drove  down  to  the  school  myself 
and  parked  my  car  under  a  tree.  I 
saw  the  campus  queens  and  their 
courts  bobbing  across  the  green  lawn 
in  their  slim,  slim  skirts.  Some 
moved  in  groups,  others  were  linked 
with  their  steadies. 

Some  had  fixed  their  hair  to  look 
like  beehives  or  birds'  nests.  Their 
eyebrows  were  thick  and  black.  Their 
eye  shadow  ranged  from  brown 
through  purple  to  blue  or  green. 
Dark  pencil  lines  above  and  under 
their  eyelids  gave  them  a  tragicomic 
stare.  I  wondered  how  cosmetics 
could  have  been  so  misrepresented  to 
school  girls. 

But  all  around  these  little  girls  who 
were  trying  to  out-Hollywood  Holly- 
wood were  others  with  fresh  faces, 
young,  eager  eyes,  and  conventional 
blouses  and  skirts  or  dresses — just 
like  those  my  daughter  scorned  so 
bitterly. 

I  arrived  back  home  feeling  relief 
to  know  that  my  square  was  a  nor- 
mal child  going  to  school  to  prepare 
herself  for  a  good  life.  I  stood  mv 
ground.  It  is  good  that  I  am  stubborn, 
for  it  was  not  easy,  but  I  could  not 
agree  to  fancy  clothes,  heavy  make- 
up, and,  above  all  things,  bras  which 
make  13-year-olds  look  top-heavy. 

That  was  four  years  ago.  My  13- 
year-old  square,  now  17,  has  de- 
veloped into  a  happy,  well-balanced 
person.  No  longer  does  she  want  to 
cover  her  lovely,  youthful,  fresh  com- 
plexion with  fancy  gook.  No  more 
does  she  feel  the  lack  of  a  steady. 
She  has  plenty  of  dates  with  boys 
who  are  friends. 

In  fact,  my  daughter  is  now  the 
most  beautiful  "square  of  block"  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
called  square,  too. 


Family  Life  Conference:  Three  thousand  delegates  will  meet  in  Chicago 
October  19  to  21  for  The  Methodist  Church's  Fourth  National  Conference  on 
Family  Life.  The  theme:  Jesus  Christ,  Lord  of  the  Family. 

Annual  conferences  have  been  invited  to  send  delegations  based  on  a  quota  of 
six  persons  per  district.  Crusade  Scholars,  staff  members  of  general  church  boards 
and  agencies,  chaplains,  representatives  of  seminaries,  and  people  from  other 
denominations  also  will  he  present.  For  complete  information,  write  to  the 
National  Conference  on  Family  Life,  P.  O.  Box  871,  Nashville,  Tenn. — Eds. 
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Where  thousands  gather  in  September:  The  Protestant  rendezvous  at  Mas  Soubeyran. 

French  Protestants  Rally  for 
Renewal  of  Faith 


M. 


.AS  SOUBEYRAN  is  an  old  farm- 
stead in  the  Cevennes  Mountains  of  South- 
ern France.  It  is  virtually  unknown,  except 
to  10,000  to  15,000  or  more  French  and 
Swiss  Protestants  who  once  each  year  throng  the  terraced 
slopes.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  each  September,  they  come  to 
worship  and  remember,  for  they  are  both  physical  and  spir- 
itual descendants  of  the  Huguenots— a  persecuted  folk  whose 
staunch  resistance  to  religious  oppression  nearly  three  cen- 
turies ago  paved  the  way  for  tolerance  in  France  today.  From 


1702  to  1704,  a  bloody  and  vengeful  war  was  waged  around 
Mas  Soubeyran.  A  handful  of  Huguenots— marked  for  death, 
torture,  or  the  galley— held  back  the  French  king's  regulars 
and  mercenaries. 

A  million  Protestants  in  France  today  owe  their  religious 
heritage  to  the  Huguenots,  who  defied  pope  and  king  and 
died  by  the  thousands  for  freedom  to  worship  as  they  chose. 
Many  Huguenots  fled  to  the  American  Colonies— in  pursuit 
of  this  ideal— and  they  and  their  descendants  were  active  in 
the  American  Revolution. 
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"VISITORS  from  predominantly  Protestant  coun- 
tries will  not  find  themselves  strangers  in  France" 

Those  welcoming  words  are  official— from  the 
government-published  road  map,  Journeys  in  Prot- 
estant Prance.  (You  can  get  a  copy  from  the  French 
Tourist  Office,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York.) 

Paris  has  many  Protestant  landmarks  (even  an 
active  British  Methodist  Church,  4  Rue  Roquepine, 
near  St.  Augustin  Metro).  But  if  you  motor,  re- 
member the  Rhone  Valley  and  Riviera. 


1  MONTBELIARD:  Motor  manufacturing  city.  It  was  a 
Lutheran  principality  till  1793— is  still  Protestant. 

2  GENEVA,  Switzerland:  Here  flourished  John  Calvin 
(1509-1564).  The  impressive  Reformation  Monument  (its 
statues — include  Roger  Williams)  is  a  tourist  must. 

3  LYON:  Waldensians,  a  church  still  active  in  Italy,  stems 
from  Peter  Waldo,  a  Lyon  12th-century  merchant.  This 
strongly  Protestant  city  saw  300  killed  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day  Massacre,  1572. 

4  CHAMBON-SUR-LIGNON:  Maqui  resistance  to  both  Nazis 
and  Vichy  centered  here.  Two  pastors  in  1939  established 
College  Cevenol — now  international.  (If  interested  write 
Richard  Unsworth,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.Y.) 

5  GRENOBLE:  University  town.  Magnificent  Chateau  de 
Vizille  was  built  by  Lesdiguieres,  Huguenot  leader. 

6  ORANGE:  Holland's  royal  family  stems  from  William  the 
Silent— of  this  historic  old  Roman  town. 

7  ALBI:  Gave  its  name  to  Albigensians,  or  Cathari  ("the 
pure"),  victims  of  a  35-year  crusade  starting  in  1208— with 
1  million  casualties.  (On  4,000-foot  rocky  Montsegur  500 
held  off  10,000  for  10  months!) 

8  CARCASSONNE:  Picturesque  walled  town — with  govern- 
ment-sponsored Albigensian  museum.  Many  Huguenots 
languished  in  dungeons  here  after  1685. 

9  MAS  SOUBEYRAN:  Here  the  first  Sunday  of  September 
French  Protestants  worship — and  commemorate  heroic 
resistance  after  the  Revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 
The  stone  farmhouse  of  Roland,  fabled  young  camisard 
hero,  is  now  Musee  du  Desert,  Protestant  museum. 

10  GANGES:  Grotte  des  Demoiselles  (Cave  of  Maidens)  was 
a  hideout  for  Protestants  during  persecutions. 

11  NIMES:  "The  Protestant  capital  of  Languedoc."  Its 
interesting  Roman  remains  include  an  arena. 

12  AIGUES-MORTES:  A  fabulous  13th-century  walled  town. 
Marie  Durand,  "Protestant  Joan  of  Arc,"  spent  38  years  in 
Tower  of  Constance — scratched  resister  (resist)  in  stone 
with  her  fingernails. 

13  CANNES:  On  Saint-Honorat  Island  is  a  little-known 
Huguenot  memorial — one  of  the  cells  in  which  Protestants 
were  imprisoned  during  the  religious  wars. 

14  MONTE  CARLO:  A  Hitler-built  radio  station,  now  oper- 
ated by  a  Baptist,  beams  interchurch  programs. 


Their  Huguenot  ancestors,  the  white-shirted  camisards,  may  have 
posted  lookouts  at  the  very  spot  where  these  young  people  are  resting. 


1 


Over  a  wide  area,  families  perch  on  old  terrace  walls,  or  loll  under 

trees  and  umbrellas.  They  are  a  well-dressed,  gay,  and  friendly 

throng— but  a  sense  of  their  heritage  runs  deep  under  all. 


this 


A  Methodist  tourist  in  Paris  last  summer 
approached  an  attractive  Frenchwoman  to 
ask  an  unusual  question:  "Are  you  not  a 
Protestant?"  Her  pleased  reply  was  "Oui, 
oui,  Monsieur!"  when  he  explained  that  he 
had  noticed  her  Huguenot  cross  necklace. 

This  sober  and  beautiful  ornament,  also 
worn  by  the  young  woman  at  right,  has  many 
variations.  It  usually  includes  the  Maltese 
cross  used  by  early  Maltese  knights,  and  a 
symbol  for  light  of  the  sun.  Its  design  comes 
from  a  number  of  sources,  including  Catholic 
orders.  The  Huguenots  added  the  pendent  fig- 
ure of  a  dove  to  symbolize  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Another  child  is  baptized  a  Protestant  as  a  mother 
bows  her  head.  Communion,  worship,  and  baptismal 
services    are    broadcast    over   a    loud-speaker    system. 
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ECAUSE  of  the  spirit  of  Mas  Soubeyran,  French 
Protestants  need  no  longer  fear  a  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day  Massacre  like  that  of  1572,  when  perhaps  10,000 
of  their  number  were  slaughtered.  Gone,  too,  is  the 
savage  intolerance  which  saw  2,000  of  their  churches 
razed  to  the  ground  in  1685. 

Methodism  entered  France  from  England,  but  also 
felt  the  heavy  hand  of  opposition.  In  1935,  French 
Methodism,  never  strong,  merged  with  the  French 
Reform  Church.  One  English  Methodist  Church  sur- 
vives in  Paris. 

French  Protestants  today— about  equally  divided 
between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists— are  described  by 
Time  as  "a  prestigious  minority  with  a  reputation  for 
scrupulous  honesty  and  rigid  morals!'  The  same  could 
be  said  for  thousands  who  fled  France  more  than  two 
centuries  ago  and  enriched  other  nations. 


Taking  up  collections  also  is  an  old  French 
custom— but  in  this  case  the  coins 
clin\  into  cloth  bags  with  long  handles. 
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Central  point  of  interest,  and  core  of  the  ancient 
camisard  resistance,  is  the  relic-crammed  but  well- 
tended  museum,  home  of  the  guerrilla  leader,  Roland. 


Something  is  missing  from  the  picture:  The  camera 
does  not  show  two  daughters  posted  as  lookouts  while 
the  father  reads  from   the  family's  forbidden  Bible. 


Museum  of  the 


X  HE  AREA  around  Mas  Soubeyran  has  been  symbolically 
referred  to  as  a  "desert"  since  1685,  when  Louis  XIV  re- 
voked the  Edict  of  Nantes  which  had  granted  87  years  of 
religious  freedom  to  the  country's  2.5  million  Protestants. 
Actually,  it  is  a  mountainous  land  of  wooded  hills  and  well- 
watered  valleys. 

The  tragic  yet  triumphant  story  so  important  to  Protes- 
tantism is  told  in  the  exhibits  which  cram  the  stone  build- 
ing which  was  home  of  the  martyred  Roland,  a  young  master 
strategist  and  guerrilla  fighter  who  was  leader  of  the  Prot- 
estant camisards  (so  named  for  the  white  shirts  they  wore 
to  identify  themselves  against  the  foe).  Michelet,  France's 
foremost  historian,  described  their  resistance  as  unique: 
"...Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  history  of  the 
world!' 

Despite  the  violence  and  horror  that  cost  thousands  of 
Protestant  lives,  caused  countless  others  to  flee  their  native 
land,  and  finally  led  to  defeat,  the  camisards  are  given  much 
credit  for  saving  French  Protestantism.  The  terrible  cost  paid 
is  a  cold  statistic  today:  in  1560,  before  persecution  began, 
there  were  4  million  Protestants  in  a  population  of  16  million. 
Today  it  is  1  million  among  43  million  Frenchmen. 
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Under  penalty  of  death  or  imprisonment,  the  Huguenots 
assemble  a  portable  altar,  post  lookouts,  and  gather  to 
worship  in  a  hidden  mountain  valley.  (From  an  old  print.) 

Roland,  whose  real  name  was  Pierre  Laporte,  would 

hide  under  a  plan\  in  this  wall  closet  at  his  home  while 

the  king's  dragoons  searched  for  him.  He  was 

only  29  when  he  finally  was  cornered  and  \illed. 
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Museum  visitors,  viewing  a  torture  device,  find  on  the 
wall  behind  them  the  names  of  several  Huguenot  martyrs. 
Marie  Durand,  imprisoned  3S  years  [see  map]  scratched  the 
word  "resist"  with   her  fingernails  on  a  stone  in   her  cell. 


\* 


It  could  be  a  Methodist  picnic  in  Des  Moines  or  Atlanta— but  this  is  Mas  Soubeyran  in  Southern  France. 


T. 


HE  PILGRIMS  to  Mas  Soubeyran  may  have  forgotten 
some  of  the  dates  in  their  history  books— those  years  of  hope 
and  crisis  in  the  1500s  and  1600s  when  the  followers  of 
Reformer  John  Calvin  grew  strong,  only  to  have  the  Catholic 
government  persecute  them  more  and  more.  They  may  even 
have  forgotten  some  of  the  rulers  who  encouraged  Protes- 
tantism, only  to  be  succeeded  by  others  who  waged  war  and 
finally  reduced  their  number  to  a  remnant. 

But  the  bankers,  farmers,  miners,  office  workers,  house- 
wives, and  youngsters  who  come  to  Mas  Soubeyran  each 
September  have  not  forgotten  the  important  thing:  their 
ancestors  paid  a  great  price  for  the  faith  and  freedom  that 
is  theirs,  that  began  to  spread  long  before  John  Wesley 
founded  Methodism  across  the  channel.  They  have  not 
missed  the  significance  of  their  safe,  unhindered  annual  pil- 
grimage into  the  hills  of  Mas  Soubeyran. 

The  Huguenots  of  old  had  no  need  for  the  efficient 
French  traffic  policemen  who  are  on  hand  today  to  direct 
cars,  busses,  and  cycles  leaving  Mas  Soubeyran. 
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The  Ministry... 

The  Sacraments 


Nicknamed  "The  Explainer"  by  Oklahoma's 

Indian    pastors,   Dr.    Dnnlap   formerly    was 
dean   of   Southwestern    College   in    Kansas. 
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ETHODISM  speaks  of  the  visible  Church  as  "a 
congregation  of  faithful  men  in  which  the  pure  Word 
of  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  duly  adminis- 
tered .  .  ."  (Article  XIII  of  Articles  of  Religion).  In 
such  a  doctrine,  the  ministry  and  the  Sacraments  are 
held  to  be  essential  to  the  nature  and  life  of  the  Church. 

It  was  true  in  the  time  of  John  Wesley  as  now  that 
Methodism  is  marked  by  a  tension  between  the  emphasis 
on  order  and  continuity  in  the  Church  and  the  emphasis 
on  the  creative  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is 
not  confined  to  established  patterns.  God's  purpose  and 
love  are  manifest  in  both  instances.  Although  this  makes 
for  variety  of  understanding  within  the  family,  when- 
ever either  of  these  dimensions  is  forgotten  or  neglected 
the  genius  of  Methodism  is  betrayed.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  our  belief  concerning  the  ministry 
and  the  Sacraments. 

Methodism  believes  in  an  apostolic  ministry.  An 
apostle  is  one  who  is  sent,  and  the  apostolic  tradition  has 
its  origin  in  the  12  whom  Jesus  called  and  sent  out  to 
make  disciples  of  all  the  world.  The  New  Testament 
paints  the  picture  of  an  apostolic  community  whose 
whole  life  is  defined  in  terms  of  mission.  Paul  speaks 
of  this  mission  as  the  ministry  of  reconciliation — serv- 
ing as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  whom  God's  saving  love  in  Jesus  Christ  works 
to  bring  men  into  a  life  of  oneness  with  God.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  community  of  faith  are  called  to  be  ministers 
— to  do  the  work  of  Christ.  Within  this  basic  ministry 
there  were  those  who  were  designated  to  perform  certain 
tasks  and  assume  certain  responsibilities  in  accordance 
with  the  judgment  of  the  community  as  it  sought  to 
fulfill  its  mission.  We  believe  that  wherever  there  is  a 
community  which  takes  this  mission  as  its  reason  for 
being,  it  is  in  the  apostolic  tradition. 

Methodism  believes  in  a  lay  ministry.  One  of  the 
major  recoveries  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  and  Method- 
ism embraces  it  wholeheartedly.  This  means  that  not 
only  does  each  man  enjoy  direct  communion  with  God 
without  the  necessity  of  human  priestly  mediation,  but 
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he  also  is  called  to  be  a  priest,  a  minister  of  Christ  to  his 
fellows.  There  is  no  leaving  the  mission  of  the  Church  to 
professionals:  all  are  professors  of  Christ.  All  members 
of  the  Church  share  in  the  life  of  the  Spirit  and  thus  are 
a  corporate  ministry  constituting  the  front  line  in  the 
Church's  mission. 

Methodism  believes  in  a  called  ministry.  While  all 
members  of  the  Church  are  called  to  be  ministers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  believe  God  calls  men  and  women  within 
this  basic  ministry  to  special  tasks  and  offices.  This 
special  call  does  not  imply  that  these  ministers  are 
marked  by  special  powers  or  higher  spiritual  character 
and,  with  minor  exception,  it  does  not  impose  higher 
standards  of  moral  fitness  than  are  required  of  the  lay 
ministry.  Any  distinction  between  these  two  ministries 
is  not  in  character,  but  in  office  and  authority. 

Traditionally  the  lay  ministry  has  been  assigned  spe- 
cifically a  prophetic  role  of  preaching  the  Word.  The 
church  has,  in  addition  to  the  prophetic  role  of  preach- 
ing the  Word,  reserved  to  the  ordained  ministry  the 
authority  and  right  to  administer  the  Sacraments,  to 
administer  the  order  of  the  common  life  of  the  church, 
and  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  care  of  souls. 

The  special  ministry  of  the  church  is  not  only  called 
by  God,  but  also  is  sent  by  the  church.  The  individual 
man  or  woman  witnesses  to  the  inner  call  of  God 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  church  weighs  whether 
the  call  is  of  God.  This  is  done  not  primarily  with 
reference  to  its  form,  but  to  its  reality  as  attested  by  the 
gifts  and  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  one 
evidence  the  grace  of  God;  the  task  is  such  that  he  must 
also  possess  the  gifts  which  are  required  to  fulfill  the 
responsibilities  of  the  office.  Not  only  must  such  a  person 
be  a  person  of  faith  and  love  with  a  single  eye  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  he  also  must 
have  clear  understanding,  sound  judgment,  a  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  an  ability  to  communicate,  and  a 
capacity  for  relating  well  to  other  people. 

Ordination  is  the  act  of  declaration  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  church  one  has  been  trulv  called  of  God 
and  possesses  the  necessary  gifts.  The  act  of  the  bishop 
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in  laying  his  hands  on  the  individual's  head  symbolizes 
both  this  acknowledgment  and  the  imparting  of  au- 
thority (although  not  grace  or  power)  to  exercise  the 
call  and  gifts  in  The  Methodist  Church. 


A. 


.MERICAN  Methodism  acknowledges  two  orders 
in  her  ordained  ministry:  deacon  and  elder.  The  deacon 
has  authority  to  preach,  to  conduct  divine  worship,  to 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony,  to  administer  Baptism, 
and  to  assist  an  elder  in  administering  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. The  elder  has  authority  to  do  all  of  these  things  and 
in  addition  to  administer  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  bishop  in  The  Methodist  Church  does  not 
occupy  an  ordained  status  other  than  that  of  elder  and 
is  elected  from  among  the  elders  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
seeing the  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church. 

Methodism  believes  in  a  trained  ministry.  We  affirm 
that  any  call  to  the  ministry  includes  a  call  to  adequate 
preparation.  One  of  the  first  things  John  Wesley  re- 
quired of  his  ministers  was  a  course  of  reading,  one  that 
never  really  ever  ended.  The  challenges  of  the  Church 
in  our  day  are  not  less  than  in  Wesley's  and  "sound 
learning"  must  be  united  with  "vital  piety."  To  this  end 
Methodism  requires  that  her  ordained  ministry  must 
receive  three  years  of  training  beyond  college  in  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  of  which  she  maintains  12,  or  in  special 
instances  in  a  four-year  correspondence  course  of  study. 

Methodism  believes  in  a  traveling  ministry.  Ours  is 
what  we  term  a  connectional  church  and  no  local  con- 
gregation exists  unto  itself,  but  is  an  organic  part  of  the 
whole  of  Methodism.  Likewise  the  ordained  ministry 
does  not  belong  to  any  local  congregation,  but  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  annual  conference  and  is  subject  to  appoint- 
ment to  the  churches  as  the  bishop  judges  best  in  light 
of  the  needs  of  the  church  at  large.  We  believe 
that  the  life  of  the  church  is  vitalized  and  enriched  by 
a  responsible  movement  of  the  ordained  ministry  from 
congregation  to  congregation.  The  traveling  ministry  in 
a  connectional  system  serves  as  a  necessary  connecting 
and  unifying  factor  among  otherwise  independent  local 
congregations. 

Methodism  stands  in  the  Protestant  tradition  in  believ- 
ing that  there  are  only  two  Sacraments  ordained  by 
Christ  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel:  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.  We  believe  that  the  Sacraments  are  not  only 
tokens  of  a  Christian's  profession  of  faith,  but  also  and 
more  importantly  they  are  means  of  God's  grace — his 
very  presence  in  us.  That  is,  the  Sacraments  are  out- 
ward and  visible  symbols  through  which  God  works 
personally,  presently,  and  invisibly  to  quicken,  strength- 
en, and  confirm  his  life  in  us. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  physical  elements  are 
magically  changed  into  something  other  than  what  they 
are,  not  even  into  spiritual  elements.  Just  as  in  the  Incar- 
nation, the  spiritual  and  invisible  God  was  present  and 
working  in  and  through  a  physical  and  visible  human 
being,  so  He  is  present  and  working  in  and  through  the 
physical  elements  of  the  Sacraments. 

TiiC  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
stand  for  something  God  does  rather  than  something 
men  do,  and  they  are  instrumental  in  God's  action  in 
bringing  his  saving  love  to  fulfillment  in  our  lives. 


Methodism  believes  in  the  sacrament  of  Baptism. 
Baptism  by  water — either  by  immersing  the  whole  body, 
or  by  pouring,  or  the  typically  Methodist  mode  of  sprin- 
kling water  on  the  head — is  the  confirming  sign  of  Bap- 
tism by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  a  Sacrament  to  be  received 
only  once  and  not  to  be  repeated. 

Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  working  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ  wherein  his  forgiveness  is  made  known 
to  us  in  our  condition  of  apartness  from  him.  But  more 
than  forgiveness,  it  is  God's  beginning  that  work  of 
inner  change  and  maturity  whereby  we  are  enabled  to 
become  children  of  God.  It  is  our  being  united  with 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  life  of  love. 

Baptism  is  the  declaration  that  it  is  God  who  begins 
and  continues  the  work  of  spiritual  renewal  and  matu- 
ration in  our  lives,  and  it  is,  itself,  the  supplying  of  that 
supernatural  aid  by  which  men  are  even  now  brought 
into  right  relations  with  God. 

Of  course,  Baptism  implies  man's  response  of  accept- 
ance of  God's  saving  love,  but  for  Methodism  member- 
ship in  the  church  is  typically  the  affirmation  of  accept- 
ance of  God's  baptismal  grace. 

As  Methodists  we  believe  that  since  Baptism  speaks 
of  what  God  does  for  man  with  respect  to  the  beginning 
and  continuation  of  life  in  Christ,  what  is  essentially  true 
with  respect  to  adults  is  just  as  applicable  to  infants  and 
children.  They  are  subjects  and  recipients  of  God's  bap- 
tismal grace  also.  A  Methodist  minister  is  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  church  to  baptize  an  infant,  not  to 
christen  or  consecrate  it.  In  the  baptismal  service  of  an 
infant  or  a  child,  both  the  parents  and  the  congregation 
covenant  with  God  to  offer  themselves  as  continuing 
instruments  of  his  grace  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  reality 
of  life  in  Christ  in  the  one  baptized.  But  this  we  neces- 
sarily do  as  a  congregation  with  respect  to  adults  also. 
We  believe  that  the  child  must  confirm  his  Baptism 
ultimately  by  responsibly  presenting  himself  formally 
for  membership  in  the  church,  just  as  is  required  of  any 
adult  who  is  baptized. 
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.ETHODISM  believes  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper.  We  are  not  all  of  us  always  receptive  to  John 
Wesley's  admonition  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  really 
our  spiritual  sustenance,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the 
Christian  to  receive  it  as  often  as  he  can — at  least  once 
a  week.  Nonetheless,  since  our  life  in  Christ  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  rests  upon  the  sustaining  vitality  of  Christ's 
atoning  sacrifice  which  makes  possible  our  oneness  with 
God,  we  neglect  to  our  peril  the  spiritual  food  sacra- 
mentally  present  in  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Supper. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  primarily  a  sign  of  our  love 
for  Christ  and  for  each  other,  but  is  a  sacrament  of 
Christ's  redeeming  love  even  unto  death.  As  in  the  case 
of  Baptism,  so  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  essential  action 
is  not  something  we  do,  but  something  God  does  for 
and  in  us. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  memorial,  but  not  in  the  sense 
of  a  few  flowers  placed  in  memory  of  one  who  has  died. 
It  is  a  remembrance  of  something  God  has  done  in  our 
history.  It  is  a  recalling — a  calling  of  an  event  back  into 
living  reality.  When  the  story  of  God's  redeeming  love  in 
Christ  is  told  in  the  dramatic  re-enactment  in  this  act  of 
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Troy  Conference  Mission 
School  to  Open  July  25 

Woman's  Society  members  of  Troy 
Conference  will  attend  a  School  of  Mis- 
sions June  25-29  at  Green  Mountain  Col- 
lege, Poultney  (Vt.).  The  theme  will  be 
O  Send  Us  Forth. 

Mrs.  Rufus  Morrow  of  Burlington  (Vt.) 
will  teach  a  course  on  The  Christian 
Mission  on  the  Rim  of  East  Asia.  She 
is  a  pediatrician  who  served  last  year 
with  her  husband  on  the  hospital  ship 
SS  Hope  in  Indonesia  and  South  Viet 
Nam. 

Leading  the  course  on  The  Church's 
Mission  and  Persons  of  Special  Need  will 
be  the  Rev.  Robert  Regan  of  Washington 
(D.C.)  director  of  organizational  activi- 
ties for  the  General  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns. 

The  Rev.  Chester  Simmons  of  Rens- 
selaer (N.Y.)  will  teach  the  course  on 
Prayer;  and  Mrs.  Emil  Hartl  of  Boston, 
will  lead  the  class  on  Today's  Children 
for  Tomorrow's  World. 

Bishop  Wicke  will  address  the  school 
June  28  at  3  p.m.  The  Bible  hour  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Whit- 
ney of  Gloversville  (N.Y.). 

Joins  Scarritt  Faculty 

Dr.  Merritt  B.  Queen,  pastor  of  the 
Pound  Ridge  (N.Y.)  Community  Church 
for  three  years,  has 
become  associate 
professor  and  head 
of  the  Department 
of  Christian  Edu- 
cation at  Scarritt 
College  for  Chris- 
tian Workers  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

He  will  lead  five 
other  faculty  mem- 
bers in  the  training 
of  more  persons  in 
Christian  education 
than  are  enrolled  in  this  field  anywhere 
else  in   America. 

Dr.  Queen  has  held  pastorates  in  New 
York  City,  Long  Island,  and  Westchester 
County.  He  also  has  served  as  part-time 
lecturer  in  education  at  the  University 
of  Bridgeport.  He  holds  degrees  from 
Houghton  College,  Drew  University 
Seminary  and  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Queen  has  been  active  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  educational  projects  of  The 
Methodist  Church,  working  with  church 
camps  for  10  years  and  with  the  Meth- 
odist General   Board  of  Education. 


Two  Conferences  Approve  Merger 


Dr.  Queen 


Set  Joint  Mission  School 

Women  of  the  New  York  and  New 
York  East  Conferences  will  hold  a  joint 
School  of  Missions  July  9-13  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  College,  Bronxville  (N.Y.) 

Courses  of  study  are  listed  as  follows: 
The  Christian  Mission  on  the  Rim  of  East 
Asia,  Persons  of  Special  Need,  Prayer  and 
Today's  Children  for  Tomorrow's  World. 

Area  ministers  on  the  faculty  are  Dr. 
Edgar  N.  Jackson,  the  Rev.  Philip  Wat- 
ters  and  the  Rev.  James  M.  Ault. 

Griff  is  Fund  Launched 

Troy  Conference  has  established  a 
$25,000  scholarship  fund  in  memory  of 
the  late  Rev.  Harold  W.  Griffis  who  was 
minister  of  Trinity  Church,  Albany  (N.Y.) 
at  the  time  of  his  death  June  30,   1961. 

The  fund  will  yield  $1,000  a  year  for 
Alaska    University. 

The  fund  has  been  authorized  as  an 
advance  special  and  the  committee  in- 
cludes members  from  all  the  churches 
Mr.  Griffis  served. 

Teen-Age  Drinking  Probed 

A  community  meeting  to  probe  the 
problem  of  drinking  among  teen-agers 
was  held  at  the  Sea  Cliff  (N.Y.)  Church 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Concerns. 

It  was  agreed  that  parents  are  largely 
responsible  because  of  their  casual  atti- 
tude, the  presence  of  unguarded  liquor 
in  the  home,  and  lack  of  adult  super- 
vision at  parties. 

Participants  agreed  to  study  the  prob- 
lem, and  report  their  findings  at  a  future 
meeting. 

Evangelism  Parley  Set 

Development  of  spiritual  life  and  the 
evangelism  program  in  the  local  church 
will  be  emphasized  July  8-12  at  the  an- 
nual Northeastern  Jurisdiction  Conference 
on  Evangelism  at  Drew  University. 

Evening  service  speakers  will  be  Bishop 
James  K.  Mathews  of  Boston,  Sunday  and 
Monday;  Bishop  W.  Vernon  Middleton  of 
Pittsburgh,  Tuesday;  and  Charles  C.  Par- 
lin,  co-president  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,   Wednesday. 


Delegates  Okay  Uniting  of  New  York 
and  New  York  East  Conferences 

The  New  York  East  and  New  York 
Conferences  have  approved  a  plan  call- 
ing for  the  merger  of  the  two  confer- 
ences into  a  single  conference  serving 
194,000  Methodists  in  590  churches. 

Delegates  to  the  New  York  East  Con- 
ference, meeting  at  First  Church,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  voted  180  to  140  in  favor  of 
the  merger  plan. 

The  New  York  Conference,  meeting  in 
Trinity  Church,  Poughkeepsie,  voted  193 
to  86  in  favor. 

Under  the  proposal  the  first  session  of 
the  new  conference  will  take  place  in 
1964. 

A  counter  proposal  brought  before  the 
New  York  East  Conference  that  the  move 
be  deferred  for  a  study  of  a  five-Con- 
ference boundary  problem  was  defeated. 
Misgivings  were  expressed  about  the 
adequacy  of  any  church  to  entertain  the 
large  conference,  but  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  annual  session  could  be  held  at 
St.  Mark's  or  Salem  churches  in  Man- 
hattan, Hanson  Place-Central  in  Brook- 
lyn, First  Church,  New  Haven,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Yale  University,  or  at 
Wesleyan  University. 

At  the  New  York  Conference  session 
some  opposition  was  expressed  to  the 
plan.  Questions  were  raised  by  some 
delegates  over  the  size  of  the  new  con- 
ference, travel  difficulties,  and  conference 
apportionments.  However,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  administration-wise  a  single 
conference  would  be  much  more  efficient 
and    economical. 

The  New  York  East  Conference  voted 
at  its  session  to  undertake  a  fund  drive 
for  $3,366,000  for  five  propects:  inner- 
city  work,  church  extension,  hospitals  and 
homes,  camp  program  and  seminary 
scholarships. 

The  drive  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Field  Service  of  the  Mis- 
sion Board  and  is  expected  to  begin  in  the 
fall.  It  will  extend  over  a  three-year 
period. 

The  Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes 
expects  to  build  retirement  homes  in  cen- 
tral Connecticut  and  Long  Island,  also 
to  co-ordinate  the  operation  and  construc- 
tion of  all  homes  and  hospitals  in  the 
Conference.  A  corporation  was  authorized 
for  that  purpose. 
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Steeple  of  new  $250,000  Nichols  Church  sanctuary,  Trumbell,  Conn.,  rides  across  the  sky  to  complete  exterior  of  building, 


New  Horizons 

The  congregation  of  Grace  Church, 
Paterson  (N.J.)  dispossessed  from  its  92- 
year-old  church  by  a  city  urban  renewal 
project,  is  using  the  fire  department's 
community  house  in  Wyckoff  for  wor- 
ship services  and  organizational  activities. 
Property  in  Wyckoff  has  been  purchased 
for  a  new  church  and  it  is  hoped  that 
ground  will  be  broken  in  the  fall.  Be- 
cause of  a  harvest  of  strawberries  and 
raspberries  on  the  property,  title  will  not 
pass  until  August   15. 

The  Oceanside  (N.Y.)  church  is  con- 
structing a  parish  hall  and  education  unit. 

Members  of  the  East  Berlin  (Conn.) 
church  have  exceeded  two  financial  goals 
in  one  year.  They  have  renovated  and 
refurnished  their  sanctuary  at  a  cost  of 
$3,500  and  have  purchased  adjacent 
property  for  future  expansion.  They  had 
a  $6,000  goal  and  raised  $8,000.  They 
are  now  looking  ahead  toward  a  new 
parsonage. 

A  new  educational  plant  and  extensive 
renovations  are  under  way  in  Springfield 
(Vt.). 

Searing  Memorial  Church,  Albertson 
(N.Y.)  has  broken  ground  for  its  new 
educational  building. 


No  Rocking  Chair  for  Her 

Mrs.  Grace  A.  Goetz,  active  member 
of  Broadway  Temple-Washington  Heights 
Church  in  New  York  City,  doesn't  feel 
that  being  merely  91  years  of  age  entitles 
her  to  retire  to  a  rocking  chair  and  do 
nothing  at  all. 

She  is  one  of  the  busiest  volunteers  in 
the  patient  recreation  area  of  Babies  Hos- 
pital at  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medi- 
cal Center,  the  oldest  volunteer  ever  to 
serve  there. 

5,000  Hours  of  Service 

She  has  been  on  the  job  three  days  a 
week  for  six  years  and  has  5,000  hours 
of  service  to  her  credit  helping  young 
patients  with  their  schoolwork  in  the 
mornings  and  teaching  them  crafts  in 
the  afternoon.  The  children  make  stuffed 
animals,  plastic  jewelry  and  bookmarks 
and  Mrs.  Goetz  does  all  her  reading  and 
sewing   without  glasses. 

The  Rev.  Allen  E.  Claxton,  her  pastor, 
terms  her  a  "very  active  young  lady" 
participating  in  a  weekly  prayer  group, 
a  study  class  and  activities  of  the  Woman's 
Society. 


Saranac  Lake  (N.Y.)  Methodists  honored  54  members  who  have  belonged  to  church 
for  40  years  or  more.  Their  membership  totals  2,664  years.  Shown  with  the  Rev.  K.  P. 
Stevens  are  Mrs.  Grace  McKillip.Mrs.  Flora  Baker,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Davidson,  Frank  Wallis. 
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Tracey  Jones  Promoted 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Missions   has 

announced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Tracey 

K.     Jones,    Jr.,    as 

associate       general 

secretary      of      the 

Division  of  World 

Missions  for  China 

and      Southwest 

.   '*]  Asia.      He     is     the 

J  second    ranking 

~—*f  staff    executive     in 

the     division,     and 

has    been    on    the 

staff  since  1955. 

A  resident  of 
Montclair,  N.J.,  he 
started  his  missionary  career  in  Nanking, 
China,  where  he  served  five  years.  From 
1950-1955  he  was  pastor  of  the  inter- 
racial Wesley  Methodist  Church  in  Singa- 
pore. 

The  Rev.  Eugene  L.  Stockwell  of  New 
York  City,  also  has  been  promoted  to 
executive    secretary   for    Latin    American. 

District  Families  of  the  Year 

Added  to  the  roster  of  Families  of  the 
Year  entered  in  the  contest  being  con- 
ducted by  Together  are  the  Lauren  D. 
Cronks  of  Troy  (N.Y.)  representing  the 
Troy  District:  the  Christian  L.  Engle- 
hardts  of  North  Haven  (Conn.)  repre- 
senting the  New  Haven  District;  the 
Douglas  Shilsons  of  Syosset  (N.Y.)  repre- 
senting the  Brooklyn  North  District;  and 
the  George  Comptons  representing  the 
Glens  Falls  District.  They  reside  in 
Glen  Moutains.  N.Y. 
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On  Ocean  Grove  Program 

Bishop  Wickc  beads  a  list  of  six  Area 
clergymen  who  have  accepted  invitations 
to  speak  at  services  in  the  Ocean  Grove 
Auditorium.  The  14-week  schedule  of 
services  began  on  June  10  and  closes  on 
September    9. 

Bishop  Wicke  will  preach  the  morning 
of  June  17;  Dr.  Ralph  Sockman,  pastor 
emeritus  of  Christ  Church,  New  York, 
will  preach  the  evening  of  July  15;  Dr. 
Allen  E.  Claxton,  pastor  of  Broadway 
Temple  Washington  Heights  Church, 
New  York,  will  preach  on  New  York 
Day,  July  29,  in  the  morning.  The 
speaker  of  the  evening  will  be  the  Rev. 
Richard  L.  Francis,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Protestant  Council  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn  Division;  Dr.  Harold  Roy 
Brennan,  pastor  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Rockville  Centre  (N.Y.),  will  preach  at 
the  morning  service  on  August  12;  the 
Rev.  Clark  W.  Hunt,  pastor  of  the  West- 
field  (N.J.)  Church,  will  speak  at  the 
evening  service  September  9. 

Laymen  Have  Busy  Season 

William  O.  Brown,  New  York  Con- 
ference lay  leader,  spoke  to  the  men  of 
Calvary  Church,  Bronx  (N.Y.)  on  Re- 
ligion and  the  Law.  It  was  the  fifth  of  a 
series  on  Religion  and  Science,  Medicine, 
Architecture  and  Space  Travel. 

Mr.  Brown  assisted  Newton  B.  Ford, 
Kingston  lay  leader,  with  lay  leaders 
training  course  at  the  Prattville  (N.J.) 
Church.  Roy  H.  Holmes  of  White  Plains, 
associate  Conference  lay  leader,  and  the 
Rev.  George  Werner,  Kingston  district 
superintendent,  participated. 

Lewis  M.  Willing,  New  York  district 
lay  leader,  conducted  a  lay  speakers'  train- 
ing course  for  men  of  the  Kingston  and 
Poughkeepsie  districts. 

Clear  Site  for  UN  Center 

Demolition  has  started  on  two  old 
buildings  to  clear  the  site  for  the  Church 


Peace  Center  being  erected  at  ihc  United 
Nations  by  The  Methodist  Church. 

Occupancy  of  the  12-story  structure 
at  First  Avenue  and  -Hth  Street  is  antici- 
pated by  late  spring  of  1963,  according  to 
Bishop  Wicke,  chairman  of  the  building 

committee  for  the  owners,  the  (leneral 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns.  Total 
cost  is  to  be  about  $1.7  million. 

Green  Mountain  Peeks 

Robert   Marsh   has   been   appointed   by 

Gov.    F.    R.iv    keyser,    Jr.,    to    a    six-year 

term  as  one  of  three  Vermont  members 

of  the  New  England  Board  of  Education. 

• 

Speaker  for  the  128th  commencement 
will  be  the  Hon.  George  David  Aiken, 
senior  U.  S.  Senator  for  Vermont  and 
father  of  a  Green   Mountain  alumna. 

Students  Help  City  Church 

Five  Drew  University  students  are  re- 
ceiving practical  experience  at  a  city 
church  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary 
Lou  Blackwood,  director  of  Religious 
Education  for  the  Brooklyn  Inner-City 
Parish. 

At  Emmanuel  and  Warren  Street 
churches  they  are  doing  pastoral  calling, 
conducting  a  youth  program,  and  holding 
a  class  in  group  dynamics. 

They  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Thompson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Morande  and  Miss 
Frances  Parker. 

Centenary  Notes 

William  Inge's  Bus  Stop  concluded  the 
Little   Theater   season. 

Colleges  from  five  states  and  four 
visiting  lecturers  joined  with  the  Aquatic 
Club  for  an  all-college  synchronized 
swimming  symposium. 
•  Die  vierte  Kurve  is  the  first  novel  of 
Dr.  Walter  E.  Glaettli,  instructor  of 
French  and  Spanish,  and  will  be  used  as  a 
German    reader    for    late   first   and    early 
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second   yeai    students,    it   is  a   detei ; 
story  set  near  St.  Mont/,  Switzerland. 

•  The  George  ).  Ferry  Natatorium, 
named  for  the  grandfather  oi  Joseph  R. 
Ferry,  Centenary  trustee  treasurer,  was 
informally  dedicated  Inline  the  opening 
performance  ol  the  Aquatic  (Hub's  ivatei 
show  Aphrodisa.    (See  picture  below.) 

•  Spilled  Inly,  student  newspaper,  lias  won 
first  place  for  a  fourth  straight  year  in 
the  junior  college  printed  newspaper  di- 
vision of  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press 
Association  contest,  and  honorable  men- 
tion in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Council  of  the  American  News- 
paper Guild. 

•  Bishop  Wicke  was  baccalaureate  speaker 
on   June  3. 

•  Elizabeth  Schmid  of  Hawthorne,  N.J., 
was  the  recipient  of  the  piano  accom- 
panist scholarship  for  1962-63. 

•  Dr.  J.  Edgar  Washabaugh,  board  of 
trustees  president,  presented  the  degree 
of  associate  in  arts  to  248  candidates. 


New  York's  Mayor  Wagner  is  assisted  by 
Allan  Chamberlain,  6,  as  a  cherry  tree  is 
planted  at  the  Chatham  Green  housing 
project  near  John  Street  Church  where 
Allan's  father,  Dr.  David  Chamberlain,  is 
pastor.    Tree  was  gift  of  Chinese  friends. 


National  Hospital  Wee\  was  celebrated  in  Brooklyn  with  the  birth  of  triplets  at  both 
the  Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Bethany  Deaconess  Hospital.  This  little 
trio  shown   above  arrived  at  the  Methodist  Hospital,  Brooklyn,   during  the  occasion. 
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Dr.  Joseph  R.  Ferry,  left,  trustee  treas- 
urer, gives  keys  to  new  Ferry  Natatorium 
to  President  Seay   of  Centenary   College. 
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Drew  President  Robert  Oxnam  chats  with 
Madame  Indira  Gandhi,  India's  First  Lady. 
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Madame  Indira  Gandhi,  India's  First 
Lady,  gave  a  public  lecture  in  Baldwin 
Auditorium  on  India's  Planning-Wor\ing 
for  Democracy.  The  daughter  of  the 
Prime  Minister  said  her  country  is  against 
all  nuclear  testing. 

• 

Recent  speakers  on  the  campus  were 
Dr.  Harold  A.  Bosley,  pastor  of  Christ 
Church,  and  the  Rev.  Dean  M.  Kelley, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Council 
of    Churches    Department    of    Religious 

Liberty. 

• 

William  Imler,  assistant  to  the  dean, 
has  been  named  Director  of  Student 
Affairs  for  the  Theological  School. 

Retreat  House  Open 

Benediction  House,  the  retreat  center 
purchased  by  the  Schenectady  Methodist 
Society  in  Berlin  (N.Y.),  is  now  in  use 
by  groups  from  member  churches  who 
wish  to  spend  a  weekend  in  prayer, 
meditation,  and  study. 

The  house  can  accommodate  a  maxi- 
mum of  25  persons.  The  business  address 
is:  Benediction  House,  c/o  First  Meth- 
odist Church,  603  State  Street,  Schenec- 
tady 7. 

New  Fellowship  Formed 

The  retired  ministers  of  the  New  York 
East  Conference  have  organized  a  fellow- 
ship under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Frederick   B.   Morley. 

Members  are  encouraged  to  write  news 
of  themselves  to  Mr.  Morley. 

College  Adds  Chaplain 

Vermont  College  has  reorganized  its 
religious  life  program  for  the  1962-63 
academic  year. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  Redfern  of  Hugoton, 
Kans.,  will  be  the  chaplain.  He  also  will 
teach  three  elective  courses  in  religion. 
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ZJne  Short  Circuit 

St.  John's  and  First  Churches  of  New 

Rochelle  have  voted  to  merge.  Property 
has  been  purchased  on  North  Avenue 
adjacent  to  First  Church  for  the  con- 
struction  of  a  new  building. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Magagna  of  Fourth 
Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  is  work- 
ing with  a  community  council  in  its  war 
on  delinquency. 

The  Rev.  J.  Edwards  Carothers  of  Sche- 
nectady (N.Y.)  presented  a  paper  entitled 
The  Effects  of  Unemployment  on  the 
Religious  Faith  and  Personality  of  the 
Individual  at  an  unemployment  hearing 
conducted  by  the  National  Council's  De- 
partment of  the  Church  and  Economic 
Life  and  the  Schenectady,  Troy,  Albany 
Church   Council. 

Richard  C.  Vetter,  former  pastor  in 
Averill  Park  (N.Y.),  has  been  ordained 
to  the  diaconate  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Austin  Pilgrim,  organist  and  choir  di- 
rector at  Greenpoint  Church,  Brooklyn, 
arranged  a  Protestant  church  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  the  family  of  a  Lutheran 
pastor  severely  hurt  in  an  auto  accident. 

Gail  F.  Whitney  of  Montpelier  (Vt.) 
was  a  high-school  delegate  to  the  WSCS 
national  convention  in   Atlantic  City. 

Dr.  Marion  J.  Creeger,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  East  Conference  who  will 
retire  June  30  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  General  Commission  on  Chaplains 
and  Armed  Forces  Personnel,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  was  honored  at  a  retirement 
dinner. 

The  bulletin  board  in  front  of  Bay 
Ridge  Church,  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  has  been 
drawing  attention  to  its  message:  THIS 
IS  A  REDEMPTION  CENTER— BUT 
NOT  FOR  STAMPS! 

The  East  Branch  (N.Y.)  Church,  has 
joined  Together's  All-Family  Plan.  K.  H. 
Davis  is  the  pastor. 

Leslie  George  Banks,  a  Methodist  mis- 
sionary of  Livingston,  N.Y.,  died  May 
12  in  Kyoto,  Japan.  Mr.  Banks,  22,  was 
a  special  term  missionary  and  had  been 
assigned  to  Japan  for  three  years.  He 
arrived  in  Nagoya  in  September,  1961. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Drew. 


Jrn  Memoriam 

Newark    Conference 

Charles   S.    Hunt — Retired 

March  30,  1962 

Troy   Conference 

Freeman  S.  Kline — Retired 

March  24,  1962 

New  York  East  Conference 
Albert   E.   Morris — Retired 

April  6,  1962 

Timothy  Peshkoff — Retired 

May  4,   1962 

New  York  Conference 

Willard  A.  Kilmer— Retired 

April  22,   1962 


Bethany  Congratulated 

In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Norman  O.  Ed- 
wards, Bethany  administrator,  Vice- 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  offered 
"congratulations  on  the  completion  of 
this  magnificent  addition  to  the  hospital's 
facilities."  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
Bethany's  future  endeavors  would  be 
guided  "by  the  religious  and  philan- 
thropic practices  which  have  so  signifi- 
cantly marked  the  hospital's  good  works 
in  the  past. 

•  Edwin  H.  Mueller,  president  of  the 
Hospital,  disclosed  that  churches  in  the 
New  York  East  Conference  last  year 
raised  more  than  $100,000  for  the  hos- 
pital's new  wing. 

•  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Abraham  Ribicoff,  predicted  that 
the  new  wing  "will  meet  one  of  the  in- 
creasingly pressing  health  problems  of 
this  generation — that  of  caring  for  the 
chronically  ill  aged  members  of  the  popu- 
lation." 

•  Last  year  the  hospital  cared  for  3,410 
patients,  for  a  total  of  32,109  patient 
days,  performed  997  operations,  28,021 
laboratory  procedures,  2,547  X-rays,  and 
reached  a  new  high  in  births,  700. 

Ministers  on  Safari 

Nine  Troy  Conference  ministers  had 
a  ten-day  "station  wagon  safari"  to  mis- 
sion stations  in  the  South  and  Midwest 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Conference 
boards   of  missions   and  education. 

They  visited  missions  and  schools  in 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

Making  the  tour  were  the  Revs.  Albert 
N.  Brockway,  Schenectady,  N.Y.;  James 
H.  Clouser,  North  Hero,  Vt.;  Charon 
Denson,  White  River  Junction,  Vt.; 
Frederick  A.  Dyckman,  South  Glens  Falls, 
N.Y.;  J.  Robert  Griffin,  Delanson,  N.Y.; 
Percy  L.  Pierce,  Champlain,  N.Y.;  James 
R.  Rhodes,  Slingerlands,  N.Y.;  Vaughn 
E.  Stewart,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.;  and 
Robert  B.  Thomas,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Mrs,  Andrew  Ogden,  charter  member  of 
the  Community  Church,  Kenilworth 
(N.f.)  watches  as  the  mortgage  is  burned 
by  the  Rev.  fames  Tiller,  pastor,  District 
Superintendent  Harry  W.  Goodrich,  and 
William  P.  Hoeflich,  chairman  of  trustees. 
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Saint  Paul  School  of  Theology — Methodist  moral  last  month  from  the  campus  of  Methodist-related 
National  College  to  this  building,  previously   occupied  by  an   exclusive  girls   school  and 
adjacent  to  the  University  of  Kansas  City  (Missouri).  Founded  in  1{>5H,  the  seminary  has  142  students. 


witness  ol  the  Church,  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  the  things 
of  Christ  and  gives  them  to  us  as  a  present  reality. 

The  Lord's  Supper,  recalled  in  our  eating  of  the 
broken  bread  and  poured  wine,  thus  becomes  a  means 
of  grace,  a  means  of  God's  saving  presence  now.  We 
approach  our  Lord's  table  not  trying  to  work  up  a  sub- 
jective emotion,  but  looking  beyond  self  to  the  present 
reality  of  God's  historical  saving  action  in  Christ.  Here 
God  is  waiting  to  be  gracious  to  us  and  is  as  near  and 
real  in  grace  and  love  as  the  real  bread  we  see  with  our 
eyes  and  touch  with  our  hands. 

This  is  why  Methodism  observes  the  Lord's  Supper 
at  an  open  table.  We  believe  that  this  Sacrament,  if  it 
is  a  means  of  God's  grace,  may  be  a  means  of  con- 
version as  well  as  a  means  of  continuing  strength  as 
we  j^row  into  Christ's  likeness.  No  special  moral  or 
spiritual  fitness  is  prerequisite  to  our  Lord's  table:  all 
that  is  required  is  a  spirit  of  repentance  and  a  desire  to 
receive  what  God  pleases  to  give,  namely,  salvation. 

The  importance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  in  the  setting 
forth  what  Christ  did  for  us  and  in  enabling  us  to  take 
his  redeeming  work  to  ourselves.  In  this  Sacrament, 
through  the  mediation  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  God  in  Christ 
gives  himself  to  us  in  real  spiritual  presence. 

Receiving  the  real  presence  of  God,  however,  means 
giving  ourselves  to  him.  But  the  only  way  we  can  give 
ourselves  is  by  receiving  God — which  we  can  do  only 
in  union  with  Christ's  eternal  sacrifice.  The  Lord's 
Supper  is  thus  a  sacrifice  re-presented.  Not  that  Christ's 
historic  sacrifice  on  the  cross  is  not  the  sufficient  ground 


of  our  salvation,  but  that  it  is  an  eternal  reality  in  which 
we  must  become  involved  if  it  is  to  be  the  means  ol  our 
salvation.  As  members  of  the  community  of  faith  we  call 
the  church,  together  we  are  the  body  of  Christ.  In  the 
Lord's  Supper  this  body  (and  we  as  members  of  it) 
identify  with  his  body  in  sacrifice,  and  in  so  doing  offer 
ourselves  in  sacrificial  service  through  Christ.  And 
Christ's  sacrifice  is  completed  to  our  salvation  only  as 
we  participate  in  a  life  of  sacrifice  to  redeem  fallen  hu- 
manity. To  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood  spiritually 
cannot  mean  less  than  this. 

In  this  communion  with  Christ  we  begin  a  deep  fel- 
lowship with  him  that  will  be  continued  in  heaven.  It  is 
both  a  foretaste  of  eternal  life  in  the  here  and  now,  and 
an  assurance  of  its  consummation  to  come. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  power  or  merit  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  an  act  separated  from  faith.  It  is  God 
who,  through  this  sacramental  means,  gives  the  power 
ol  new  life  which  we  receive  in  and  by  faith.  We  do 
not  deny  that  the  manner  by  which  spiritual  reality  is 
imparted  through  physical  elements  is  a  sacred  mystery; 
we  only  affirm  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  Holv  Spirit 
quickens  our  response  of  faith  to  the  presence  of  God  to 
the  end  that  Christ  is  made  personally,  presently,  and 
redemptively  known  to  the  faithful  communicant. 

Our  doctrines  of  the  ministry  and  the  Sacraments  are 
evidence  that  Methodism  stands  in  the  mainstream  of 
Christian  thought  and  life  in  which  the  contributions 
of  the  early  catholic  tradition  and  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation are  held  in  creative  and  effective  relationship. 
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"Why  do  you  call  me  'Lord, 
Lord,'  and  not  do  what  I  tell 
you?" — Luke  6:46 


new  day  with  a  stronger  faith,  a 
greater  hope,  and  a  sharing  love. 
Amen. 


HILE  ON  a  conducted  tour 
through  a  progressive  indus- 
trial plant,  we  were  struck  by  the 
great  number  of  new  products  roll- 
ing off  assembly  lines.  The  scientist 
conducting  the  tour  was  asked  if  he 
believed  that  we  had  reached  the 
peak  of  advance,  or — if  not — where 
we  stood  in  relation  to  the  future. 
His  immediate  reply  was,  "If  we  fol- 
low the  formulas,  we  are  just  on  the 
brink  of  invention  and  advance." 

This  was  the  message  and  experi- 
ence of  the  Master,  who  gave  this 
sermon  on  the  level  place.  He  was 
at  that  time  down  on  the  level  with 
men,  meeting  them  and  sharing  with 
them  that  they  might  have  a  better 
life.  But  they  were  only  on  the  brink 
of  a  great  new  life,  when  they  fol- 
lowed his  formula  and  followed  him. 

This  is  the  message  of  the  day.  As 
we  sing  "Grant  us  wisdom,  grant  us 
courage,  for  the  living  of  these  days," 
we  must  remember  to  follow  the 
formula  given  to  us. 

There  is  a  higher  happiness  in  the 
way  of  warm  and  rich  association 
in  helping  to  build  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Out  of  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions comes  the  eternal  success  of 
perseverance.  Every  advance  faces 
change  and  reverses,  but  there  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  in  walking  and 
working  with  God.  The  joys  of 
friendship,  with  old  and  young  alike, 
are  made  real  through  the  power  of 
kindness. 

We  are  on  the  brink  of  a  great  new 
day,  as  the  Master  promised,  if  we 
follow  his  teaching  and  formulas. 

"Are  ye  able?"  Still  the  Master 
Whispers  down  eternity, 
And  heroic  spirits  answer 
Now,  as  then,  in  Galilee. 
"Lord  we  are  able." 
Our  spirits  are  thine. 
Remold  them,  make  us. 
Like  thee,  divine. 
Thy   guiding  radiance 
Above  us  shall  be, 
A  beacon  to  God, 
To  love  and  loyalty. 
—The  Methodist  Hymnal.  #268 

■Praijrr:  Our  gracious,  heavenly 
father,  we  thank  thee  for  thy  son, 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  who  came 
that  we  might  have  the  abundant 
life.  Instruct  us  in  thy  truth  and  way, 
that  we  may  move  into  this  great 


— ALBERT  S.  LAYTON 
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"Turn  now,  every  one  of  you, 
from  his  evil  way  and  wrong 
doings,  and  dwell  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  has  given 
to  you  and  your  fathers  from 
of  old  and  for  ever." — Jere- 
miah 25:5 

IJIhY  CANNOT  preachers  leave 
,-UV*  diplomatic  and  political  issues 
alone  and  just  stick  to  religion?  Our 


Judah  did  not  fall  because  of 
Chaldean  infiltration  into  either  its 
social  or  political  life.  She  fell  be- 
cause she  would  not  obey  God  and 
forsake  her   evil   practices. 

We  who  love  America  might  spend 
less  time  looking  for  Communists 
under  every  bush  and  more  time 
trying  to  establish  personal  and  na- 
tional  righteousness. 

Let  America  turn  from  her  evil 
ways;  let  her  turn  from  greed  and 
duplicity;  let  her  forsake  social  in- 
justice, including  racial  discrimina- 
tion; let  her  seek  to  practice  honest 
democracy    and   apply   vital   Chris- 
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text  from  Jeremiah  gives  the  answer. 

The  security  of  Judah,  in  the  face 
of  the  Chaldean  threat,  was  at  this 
time  the  number  one  national  prob- 
lem. Here  was  clearly  a  diplomatic 
and  political  issue. 

Even  though  our  text  is  a  quota- 
tion of  Jeremiah  from  prophets  that 
were  before  him,  it  sets  forth  the 
principal  theme  of  his  entire  ministry 
to  Judah  before  the  captivity.  Jere- 
miah warned,  "Turn  from  your  evil 
ways  [i.e.,  repent],  or  lose  your 
land." 

Here  we  see  clearly  that  whether 
Judah  remained  a  free  country  or 
succumbed  to  foreign  domination 
was  a  matter  of  religion — obedience 
to  God's  laws  and  his  righteousness. 
One  of  the  Proverbs  has  it,  "Right- 
eousness exalts  a  nation;  but  sin  is 
a  reproach  to  any  people"  (Proverb 
14:34). 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  makes  it 
even  stronger:  whether  or  not  Judah 
even  shall  have  a  nation  depends 
upon  the  righteousness  of  her  people. 


tianity  to  all  her  problems. 

Let  American  Christians  pray. 
"Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven,"  and  then  get  up  and  busy 
ourselves  with  bringing  it  to  pass. 
No  power  on  earth  can  take  us  over 
if  we  do  this! 

{Irayrr:  Help  us  to  fear  only  evil  and 
to  practice  thy  will  as  a  people  that 
America  shall  forever  remain  thy 
country  and  ours.  Amen. 

— JAMES    A.    ZELLNER 

JULY  15 

"He  whose  soul  is  not  upright 
in  him  shall  fail,  but  the  right- 
eous shall  live  by  his  faith." 
— Habakkuk2:4 


M 


Y  FIRST  sight  of  the  magnifi- 
cent chapel  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity filled  my  spirit  with  wonder. 
Massive  quantities  of  stone,  arranged 
in  such  architectural  splendor, 
amazed  me.  How  could  such  a  mas- 
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sive     structure     hold     together     in 
delicate  design? 
I  studied  it  with  care,  discovering 

that  graceful  pillars  and  greal  stone 
buttresses  support  the  high  walls 
and  arching  ceiling. 

This  is  what  faith  dors  tor  life. 
Agonizing  doubts  and  fears  are  over- 
come by  a  vital  faith.  Man  must  be 
arched  and  buttressed  from  within, 
else  the  temple  of  his  life  crumbles 
to  ruin. 

Habakkuk  found  such  a  faith  after 
crossing  the  desert  of  doubt.  The 
tradition  that  God  orders  the  powers 
of  nature  and  history  so  as  to  prosper 
the  righteous  and  punish  the  wicked 
contradicted  his  experience  and  ob- 
servation. As  a  sensitive  soul,  he 
suffered  deeply.  He  saw  the  right- 
eous crushed  and  suffering,  and  the 
wicked  flourishing  like  a  green  bay 
tree. 

Habakkuk  got  no  immediate  and 
decisive  answer  to  this  puzzle.  Yet, 


JULY  22 

"Render    therefore    to   Caesar 

the  things  thai  are  Caesar's 
and  to  God  the  tlniK/s  that  are 
God's."—  Matthew   22:21 

1  ?  ELIGION  is  the  opiate  of  the 

^►»  people!"  This  charge  against 
religion  has  been  deserved  by  sonic 
Christians,  who  have  felt  that  they 
should  "meditate  on  things  above" 
to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the 
temporal  world. 

This  is  not  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
who  was  concerned  about  people  and 
their  condition.  He  came,  not  only 
to  assure  us  of  the  eternal  aspect  of 
life  but  also  to  give  abundant  living 
here.  Part  of  this  abundant  living 
is  the  task  of  the  state,  which  saves 
us  from  anarchy.  This  state,  says 
Jesus,  is  therefore  deserving  of  our 
support — Caesar  has  a  claim  upon 
us.  This  is  true  of  almost  any  state. 

If,  as  in  the  case  of  free  democra- 
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as  a  devout  doubter,  he  believed  in 
the  righteousness  of  God's  ways  and 
did  not  use  his  doubts  as  excuses  for 
immoral  or  irreligious  conduct.  He 
waited  patiently  and  exercised  his 
faith  that  God  is  loving,  wise,  and 
almighty. 

It  was  this  abiding  confidence  in 
God  which  gave  him  assurance  that 
the  life  of  the  wicked  is  unsubstan- 
tial, that  the  life  of  the  righteous  is 
established  firmly  upon  faith. 

Habakkuk  found  faith  by  taking 
his  doubts  to  God.  He  achieved  a 
boundless  confidence  in  God  and 
rested  his  soul  upon  God's  everlast- 
ing arms.  He  realized  that  the  ulti- 
mate victory  is  the  victory  of  faith. 
"The  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  for 
they  have  no  other  promising  way  to 
live. 

£raj}rr:  O  God,  thou  hast  given  us 
the  faith  of  Christ  for  a  light  in  our 
darkness;  help  us  to  walk  in  that 
light.  Amen. 

— R.    H.    NICHOLSON 


cies,  the  state  seeks  to  guarantee 
freedom  and  justice  for  each  individ- 
ual, then  how  much  more  does  the 
state  deserve  support  from  the 
follower  of  Christ! 

Yet  we  meet  people  occasionally 
who  regard  government  and  politics 
as  necessary  evils — a  task  for  some, 
but  surely  not  for  church  people! 
The  church  should  witness  against 
such  an  attitude.  It  might  be  well 
for  a  nominating  committee  to  say 
to  a  capable  person,  "We  aren't  go- 
ing to  nominate  you  for  any  church 
job  this  year,  but  we  think  you 
ought  to  witness  for  Christ  by  run- 
ning for  election  to  the  school  board." 

The  fact  is  that,  if  we  really 
"render  ...  to  God  the  things  that 
are  God's,"  we  find  the  clear  respon- 
sibility to  "render  therefore  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 
And  Christians  who  have  never  felt 
the  obligation  to  render  to  Caesar 
in  the  name  of  Christ  will  have  no 
right  to  complain  about  the  things 
which   they  dislike  about   Caesar. 


Pragtn  Almighty  God,  out  gover- 
nor, bless  our  land  and  all  hei 
citizens,  leading  us  to  sock  and  do 
thy  will  who  art  the  Judge  of  all 
nations  and  kindreds.  Through  Jesus 
Christ   OUT   Lord.   Amen. 

— NEVITT   H.   smi  i  II 
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"Tins  is  the  covenant  which 
I  mill  iiitiLe  with  the  house  of 
Israel  after  those  dai/s.  says  the 
Lord;  I  will  jint  my  late  within 
them,  and  I  will  write  it  upon 
their  hearts;  and  I  trill  he 
their  God.  and  they  shall  be 
mil    people." — Jeremiah    31:33 


(lj)NE  S 

VL/    pent 


SUMMER  afternoon  I  hap- 
led  to  hear  two  elderly 
gentlemen  warmly  discussing  the 
expression,  "a  changed  heart,"  which 
had  been  the  emphasis  of  an  assem- 
bly meeting  just  dismissed.  One. 
with  slight  knowledge  of  the  acade- 
mic, was  convinced  that  it  meant 
the  heart  of  the  human  body.  The 
other  was  equally  sure  it  concerned 
only  the  affections. 

In  a  way,  both  were  confused  and 
yet  close  to  a  proper  interpretation, 
for  religion  can  be  a  formal,  mate- 
rialistic matter,  or  it  can  be  one  of 
spiritual  warmth  and  affection. 

Jeremiah  saw  a  similar  confusion 
in  his  people.  They  had  a  very 
formal  way  of  expressing  their  reli- 
gion. They  relied  far  too  heavily 
upon  the  outward  manifestations  of 
the  covenant  agreements  and,  con- 
sequently, lacked  a  loyalty  to  God 
based  on  a  personal,  heartwarming 
experience.  They  lived  as  if  religion 
involved  only  external  laws  and 
customs  of  worship.  They  failed  to 
see  the  limitations  as  to  what  the 
law  itself  could  accomplish. 

The  prophet  was  convinced  that 
religious  faith  was  something  more 
than  the  mere  observance  of  rituals 
and  rules.  He  felt  that  God  wanted 
changed  hearts  and  minds  which 
could  result  in  moral   cleansing. 

Our  Lord  was  the  fulfillment  of 
God's  promise  to  Jeremiah  that  he 
would  create  a  New  Covenant.  Jesus 
believed  himself  to  be  that  fulfill- 
ment. 

Each  Communion  service  re- 
minds us:  "This  is  the  New  Cove- 
nant in  my  blood."  John  Wesley's 
revolutionary  spiritual  experience  at 
Aldersgate  was  a  further  fulfillment 
of  the  promise. 

God  is  as  willing  to  change  our 
hearts  by  his  divine  forgiveness  in 
our  day  as  he  was  in  the  day  of 
Jeremiah,  but  only  if  we  seek  him 
with  our  whole  being. 

JJrajifr.-  O  Lord,  help  us  to  become 
more  and  more  a  people  of  the  New 
Covenant — a  people  whose  affections 
have  been  kindled  by  an  experience 
of  the  everlasting  love  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

— HAROLD    N.    NYf 
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Teens 
Together 


By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


"I've  come  to  see  your  daughter, 

Mr.  Ramsperger  ...  I'm  one  of  those  terrible 

teens  you  read  about  in  the  papers. 


Cartoon    by    Charles    M.    Schulz 


Is  there  a  connection  between 
!;>;•  drunkenness  and  sex?  I'm  17 
and  try  to  be  good,  but  at  a  weekend 
fraternity  house  party  I  made  the  mis- 
take of  drinking.  Then  I  didn't  say 
"no"  to  a  boy.  Now  I'm  pregnant.  Why 
was  1  so  weak? — M.G. 


Alcohol  lowers  resistance  and 
<  m  deadens  conscience.  The  sex 
drive  is  very  strong  and,  when  teen- 
agers get  drunk,  it  often  takes  over.  I'm 
very  sorry  for  what  happened.  I  hope 
other  teen-agers  will  learn  from  your 
unfortunate  experience. 


My  parents  don't  trust  me.  I'm 
16  and  go  steady  with  a  nice  girl, 
but  after  every  date  my  mother  ques- 
tions me.  She  is  afraid  we'll  do  some- 
thing awful.  My  father  ma\es  me  get 
home  by  11  p.m.  He  says  if  I  stay  out 
later  I'll  get  into  serious  trouble.  This 
afternoon  I  found  them  reading  m\> 
diary.  What  is  wrong  with  them  any- 
way?—M.J. 

%.  They  are  suspicious  because  they 
Ji. ik.  are  alraid.  They  love  you  and, 
recalling  the  things  a  lew  wild  teen- 
agers did  when  they  were  your  age, 
try  to  protect  you.  Be  patient  with 
your  parents.  Prove  to  them  that  you 
have  good  judgment.  Try  not  to  quarrel 


openly  with  them — you're  sure  to  lose 
if  you  do.  I'm  sorry  they  read  the  diary. 
Your  diary  is  your  own  private  record, 
to  be  read  only  if  you  approve. 


|  My  mother  is  young  and  pretty. 
$./  I'm  just  starting  to  have  dates. 
My  trouble  is  that  she  monopolizes  the 
boys  who  come  to  see  me.  She  dances 
the  Twist  with  them  while  I  sit  and 
watch.  Last  night  she  kissed  my  boy 
friend  goodnight,  even  though  she  tells 
me  not  to.  Is  she  being  fair? — J.D. 


No,  she  is  not.  Talk  with  your 
lather  about  this  and  ask  him  to 
persuade  her  to  take  a  back  seat  when 
your  boy  friend  is  around.  You've  every 
right  to  enjoy  a  normal  social  life  with- 
out competition  lrom  your  mother. 

My  father  boasts  that  he  made 
%>  over  $40,000  last  year.  If  he  is  so 
rich,  why  can't  he  give  me  a  decent 
allowance?  I  get  exactly  50^  a  wee\. 
The  other  boys  in  my  gang  get  $3  each. 
What   can    I   do   about   it? — FN. 


A  Ask  him  to  check  with  the 
parents  o\  your  friends.  1  believe 
you  should  be  receiving  about  the  same 
amount  they  get — not  much  more,  not 
much   less. 


My  parents  are  mad  at  me  be- 
cause I've  been  dating  a  Roman 
Catholic  girl.  I'm  19  and  do  not  ap- 
prove of  religious  intolerance.  Why 
are    Methodists    so    intolerant? — W.Y. 


I've  found  Methodists  to  be  most 
. ..  tc..  tolerant.  Your  parents  love  you 
and  arc  concerned  with  your  lifelong 
happiness.  They  realize  that  marriages 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics are  apt  to  fail.  Under  Catholic 
rules,  children  would  be  raised  Cath- 
olics. Your  minister  will  help  you  un- 
derstand. 


Has  the  devil  taken  over  my 
*  *-  body?  I'm  a  girl  of  14.  I  go  with 
a  boy  of  18.  I  love  him.  He  tells  me 
that  it  is  all  right  to  nec\  and  pet.  pro- 
vided we  do  not  go  the  limit.  Yet  when 
he  puts  his  hands  on  my  body  1  go  to 
pieces.  I  don't  want  to  stop.  I'm  a  good 
girl,  but  I  act  lil^e  a  bad  one.  Can  you 
help   me? — E.H. 

Your  bov  friend  is  wrong  about 
necking  and  petting.  You  have 
a  basic  reproductive  urge.  Normally, 
your  conscience  is  active  and  you  can 
keep  things  under  control.  But  when 
you  pet,  emotional  and  physical  changes 
come  quickly.  You  are  apt  to  do  things 
you  would  not  do  normally.  The  devil 
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ilucs  not  take  charge,  Inn  youi  instincts 
ilo.  Do  not  neck  or  pet  any  more.  Better 

salt-  than  sorry. 

m  ■  My  two  sisters  complain  because 
£  I  won't  help  them  with  the 
dishes.  I  tell  them  dishes  are  a  sissy  i<>/>. 
They  say  I'm  lazy.  Should  a  boy  of  IS 
hdp  with  the  dishes?— WAV. 

A  I'll  put  it  this  way:  All  teen 
agers  should  do  their  share  ol 
the  work  at  home.  II  you  arc  not  doing 
other  jobs  equal  to  the  work  they  do, 
you  should  help  your  sisters  with  the 
dishes.  The  old  distinctions  between 
boys  and  t;irls  jobs  are  being  erased. 


m  m  I'm  a  girl  of  I  >.  My  slyin  is  greasy 
£-  and  I  hare  blackheads  and 
pimples.  I'm  also  overweight,  so  my 
figure  is  not  good.  Mother  tells  me  not 
to  worry,  that  she  looked  the  same  way 
when  she  was  my  age,  but  at  79  won 
a  beauty  contest.  Is  she  right  or  just 
trying  to  ma\e  me  feel  good? — P.G. 

/^k  She  is  right.  Thirteen  is  an  awk- 
-*Tjfc.  ward  age.  Your  family  doctor 
can  give  you  a  reducing  diet,  and  prob- 
ably tell  you  how  to  get  rid  of  pimples 
and  blackheads.  Ask  him  about 
exercises  to  improve  your  figure.  Many 
an  ugly  duckling  at  13  is  a  beauty  at  19. 

ff  ■  I've  been  fighting  with  my  dad 
^f/  about  TV.  I  told  him  I  was  sure 
you  let  your  teen-agers  watch  TV  every 
evening  at  your  home.  Don't  you,  Dr. 
Barbour?— D.L. 


<m  I'm  sorry  to  disappoint  you. 
<*..  Jfc.  About  two  years  ago,  we  became 
fed  up  with  TV  violence  at  my  house. 
We  disconnected  our  set  and  put  it  in 
a  storage  room.  At  first,  my  teen-agers 
complained.  Now  they  like  the  extra 
time  they  have.  Their  grades  have  im- 
proved. They  do  more  reading.  They 
have  more  time  to  talk  with  their 
friends.  We  all  agree  that  we're  better 
off  without  TV. 


Teens 


-you 


can  get  help  on  your 
everyday  or  unusual 
problems — and  your 
name  will  remain  con- 
fidential— when  you 
write  to  Dr.  Barbour 
c/o  Together,  Box  423, 
Park  Ridge,  111. 
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Wu 


hat  is  the  'communion  of  saints'' 


There  are  varied  ideas.  Some  say 
that  it  is  the  church,  with  its  com- 
munion and  communication  among 
people  who  have  come  into  close 
touch  with  God.  Of  course,  this  is 
not  communion  concerning  the  lesser 
things,  the  secular  things  of  ordinary 
living,  but  communion  created  by 
sacred  things — the  preaching  of  the 
Word,  the  Sacrament,  the  God-given 
commission  of  the  church  to  witness 
and  to  win. 


Obviously,  not  all  church  people 
are  saints,  perhaps  none  are.  We 
miss  an  important  slant  on  saintli- 
ncss  if  we  tail  to  note  Paul's  expres- 
sion "called  to  be  saints'"  ( Romans 
1:7  and  1  Corinthians  1:2).  Saints 
were  set  apart  for  God's  use,  but 
there  is  no  hint  that  they  were 
perfect  people.  They  were  headed  in 
the  right  direction  and  on  the  way. 
They  were  merely  on  the  road  to 
Christian  perfection.  And  so  are  we! 


w, 


hat  is  meant  by  'the  Christ  Event''? 


Theologians  who  use  the  term 
refer  to  the  life  of  Christ,  particu- 
larly his  passion,  Crucifixion,  and 
Resurrection. 

Although  his  coming  changed  the 
agreement  between  God  and  man 
(see  Hebrews  12:24  and  many  other 
passages),  this  was  not  the  start  of 
a  new  religious  movement,  like  that 
which  Gautama  Buddha,  lor  ex- 
ample, began.  When  the  Father  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  sent  his  Son 


to  live  in  and  save  it,  the  final  act  of 
the  Incarnation  was  performed.  It 
was  the  culmination  of  many  events 
in  a  long  record  of  divine  activity. 
(See  Isaiah   54:10.) 

Note  that,  in  all  this,  God  took 
the  initiative.  God's  downreach, 
rather  than  man's  upreach,  was,  ami 
continues  to  be,  most  important.  A 
God  who  promises  and  keeps  his 
promise  is  a  God  we  can  trust.  In 
an  uncertain  world,  his  word  is  sure. 


D 


oes  a  minister  work  for  a  local  church? 


No;  a  minister  works  not  for  a 
church  but  for  the  Church.  He  is 
not  the  private  chaplain  of  any 
particular  group  of  people  or  com- 
munity; he  is  a  man  of  God,  and 
God's  representative  for  people 
everywhere.  He  is  never  out  of  his 
parish. 

In  Methodism,  this  not-too-well- 
known  fact  is  spelled  out  in  the 
minister's  relationship  with  the  an- 


nual conference.  The  conterence  ex- 
amines him  and  admits  him  and 
each  year  "passes  his  character."  He 
is  appointed  to  work  in  a  local 
church  or  churches,  but  he  is  really 
employed    by    the   conference. 


Bishop  Sail  has  been  a  leading  figurt  m 
Methodist  journalism  sina  l><  first  served 
ns  an  editor  mi  the  Epworth  Herald.  Now 
episcopal  leader  of  Tin-  Methodist  Church's 
Minnesota  Area,  ht  is  trill  qualified  to  an- 
jour  questions  about  the  Christian  faith. 
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Looks 

at 

New 
Books 


WHEN  Pearl  S.  Buck  was  a  child 
in  China,  and  reluctant  to  do  her  duty, 
her  father  would  say  firmly,  but  gently: 
"If  you  will  not  do  it  because  it  is  right, 
then  do  it  for  the  greater  glory  of 
God." 

From  a  window  of  her  New  York 
City  apartment,  she  can  see  that  precept 
today,  carved  in  Latin  under  the  eaves 
of  a  neighboring  school  building.  And, 
she  writes  in  A  Bridge  for  Passing 
(John  Day,  $4.50),  she  wonders  if 
those  stone  letters,  half  a  world  away 
from  the  Chinese  mountaintop  on 
which  her  father  lies  buried,  are  not 
a  communication  from  him — and, 
through  him,  from  the  husband  she 
loved  so  deeply. 

It  is  not  a  miracle  for  which  Mrs. 
Buck  looks  and  longs.  She  believes  the 
"supremely  natural,  the  purely  scienti- 
fic" one  day  will  put  the  living  in  touch 
with  the  (.lead,  to  receive  the  message 
"dreamed  of  for  centuries,  the  message 
of  the  continuing  individual  existence, 
which  we  call  the  immortality  of  the 
soul." 

A  Bridge  for  Fussing  is  the  great 
novelist's  story  of  her  own  time  ol  trial, 
the  early  days  ol  her  widowhood,  alone 
and  in  a  far-off  land.  Did  1  say  alone? 
No  book  ever  written  by  Pearl  Buck 
has  failed  to  be  illuminated  by  people 
so  alive,  so  full  of  human  aspirations 

To  POW  artist  Charles  Thrale, 

the  infamous  bridge  over  the  Kwai 

looked  li/{e  this  in  1943. 
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and  traits  that  they  assume  larger- 
than-lile  proportions  lor  the  reader. 
Such  are  the  people  who  were  her 
friends  and  with  whom  she  worked  in 
japan   during  those  grief-laden   days. 

She  was  in  that  land,  in  which  she 
had  lived  25  years  before,  to  work  on 
the  filming  of  an  earlier  book.  The 
Big  Wave,  when  she  received  the  tele- 
phone call  telling  her  of  her  husband's 
death.  She  returned  there  to  finish  her 
work  after  she  had  flown  home  for 
the  funeral. 

A  Bridge  for  Passi?ig  has  the  same 
universality  and  dignity  of  spirit  that 
years  ago  made  Mrs.  Buck's  The  Good 
Earth  a  modern  classic.  It  is  when  she 
writes  of  Asia  and  its  people  that  she 
is  at  her  best,  and  that  best  is  super- 
lative. 

Now  we  come  to  one  of  the  most 
exciting  books  I've  read  in  a  long  time. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Japanese 
raced  frantically  to  build  a  strategic 
railroad  bridge  over  the  River  Kwai,  in 
Southern  Thailand.  Their  laborers  were 
prisoners  of  war,  starved,  exhausted, 
ridden  with  jungle  diseases. 

Hopeless,  the  defeated  men  struggled 
to  shoulder  heavy  beams  out  into  the 
swift  current,  manned  the  pile  drivers, 
and  with  failing  strength  drove  up- 
rights into  place.  They  lived  by  the  law 
of  the  jungle — all  that  mattered  was 
to  survive.  Some  looked  to  dying  as 
their  only  means  of  escape  from  exist- 
ence that  was  unbearable. 

Then  into  that  death  camp  came  a 


glimmer  of  Christian  faith  that  grew 
into  a  brilliant  light.  It  is  ot  that 
triumph  of  the  spirit,  and  of  his  own 
conversion,  that  Ernest  Gordon  writes 
in  Through  the  Valley  of  the  Kwai 
(Harper,  $3.95).  It  was  not  a  sudden 
revelation  that  came  to  him.  But  as  he 
tried  to  pass  on  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
that  had  been  shown  to  him  by  two 
other  prisoners,  Gordon  grew  out  of 
agnosticism  into  Christian   faith. 

He  tells  about  it  with  power  and 
simplicity.  And,  with  equal  vividness, 
he  writes  about  the  even  greater  diffi- 
culty of  retaining  his  newfound  faith 
back  in  his  native  Scotland,  where  no- 
body was  interested  in  a  former  soldier. 

He  thought  at  first  he  would  return 
to  the  Far  East,  as  a  social  worker,  but 
his  final  decision  was  to  prepare  for 
the  ministry.  "My  choice  was  not  un- 
usual among  former  POWs,"  he  writes. 
"For  years  I  kept  hearing  of  other 
alumni  of  the  hell  camps  who  had  gone 
into  the  ministry  after  having  been  in 
some  other  profession." 

Gordon  now  is  dean  of  the  chapel  at 
Princeton  University — a  far  cry  from 
the  prison-camp  church  without  walls 
where  he  preached  his  first  sermon. 

You  may  remember  a  best-selling 
novel  and  award-winning  motion  pic- 
ture about  the  bridge  over  the  Kwai. 
The  story  Ernest  Gordon  has  to  tell  is 
vastly  more  important,  and  he  tells  it 
magnificently. 

Richard  M.  Nixon  writes  as  though 
he  were  speaking  candidly  to  a  friend, 


and  I  closed  S»'.v  Crises  (Doubleday, 
$5.95)  feeling  that  I  understood  the 
former  vice-president  oi  the  United 
States  Eai  better  than  I  ever  had  during 
his  years  in  office. 

It  begins  with  Nixon's  role  in  the 
Alger  Hiss  case,  speaks  intimately  ol 
the  ll>52  campaign  when  Nixon,  as  vice- 
presidential  candidate,  was  accused  ol 
benefiting  from  hidden  campaign 
funds,  describes  the  dilemma  ol  the 
vice-president  when  President  Eisen- 
hower suffered  his  heart  attack,  recounts 
the  tension  of  being  in  the  middle  ol 
anti-American  riots  in  South  America, 
tells  of  a  hitherto  unreported  meeting 
with  Russian  Premier  Khrushchev  dur- 
ing Nixon's  trip  to  Russia,  and  speaks 
frankly  of  struggle  ami  deleat  in  the 
I960  campaign. 

The  result  is  an  absorbing  personal 
record  of  a  politician  with  principles — 
ami  a  man  who  never,  in  the  midst  ol 
the  most  pressing  responsibilities,  tor- 
nets  to  be  a  lovinji  husband  and  lather. 

He  tells  of  that  morning  after  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1960.  It  was 
6  a.m.,  and  his  younger  daughter, 
Julie,  who  had  been  put  to  bed  at  10 
the  night  before,  wakened  him  to  ask: 
"Daddy,  how  did  the  election  finally 
come  out?" 

Gendy  Richard  Nixon  broke  the 
news  to  her  that  they  had  lost.  He  re- 
assured her  when  she  burst  into  tears, 
called  room  service  for  breakfast  for 
the  two  of  them,  and  then  proceeded  to 
have  with  her  what  was  his  first  and 
probably  most  difficult  postmortem  on 
the  campaign.  It  ended  with  her  re- 
lieved comment:  "Well,  maybe  we 
didn't  win  the  election,  but  we  won  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people." 

There's  a  lot  of  heart  in  Nixon's 
book,  as  well  as  a  front-row  look  at  the 
history  in  which  the  author  has  partici- 
pated. 

Joseph  F.  Hannan,  father  of  four, 
is  a  hard-working  elementary  school- 
teacher, because  that  is  what  he'd  rather 
be  than  anything  else.  That's  clear  from 
Never  Tease  a  Dinosaur  (Holt  Rine- 
hart  Winston,  $3.50). 

This  is  a  book  that  will  warm  the 
heart  and  tickle  the  funny  bone  of 
any  parent,  church-school  teacher,  or 
anyone  else  who  loves  youngsters  with- 
out requiring  them  to  be  like  we  adults 
ought  to  be — and  aren't. 

Mr.  Hannan  is  a  veteran  of  class 
elections  in  which  32  students  cast  53 
votes  for  one  candidate,  field  trips 
requiring  knowledge  of  troop  deploy- 
ment worthy  of  a  general,  and  Christ- 
mas pageants  more  complicated  than 
a  production  of  Camelot. 

He  has  coped  with  snakes  and  bees 
in  the  classroom,  visual  aids,  Little 
League  games,  excuses,  and  the  PTA. 
And  if  a  medal-giving  organization  is 
casting  about  for  a  public  hero,  I  sug- 
gest they  consider  Joe  Hannan,  public 
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Write  for  FREE  Information  Booklet 
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Enjoy  true  flavor 
in  foods  with 
Adolph's  Salt  Substitute.  It  looks,  sprin- 
kles, seasons  like  salt.  Also  try  Adolph's 
new  Seasoned  Salt  Substitute— an  excit- 
ing blend  of  ingredients  including  herbs 
and  spices.  Both  kinds  are  dietetically 
sodium  free.  
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(Good  Housekeeping) 


AT    FOOD    STORES    EVERYWHERE 


SCHOOL 


PENNINGTON  "Only  the  excellent." 
This  fully  accredited,  church-related  school 
— grades  7-12 — provides  thorough  prepara- 
tion for  college.  Small  classes,  individual 
guidance,  developmental  reading  for  maxi- 
mum progress.  Attractive  buildings,  40- 
acre  rural  campus.  Moderate  rate.  Est.  1838 
Endowed.  Summer  school.  Catalog. 

Charles    R.    Smyth,    D.    D.,    Box    45,    Pennington,    N.    J. 
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Stated  Policy:  Foursquare 
Fund  invests  in  no  alcohol, 
tobacco  or  drug  companies. 

Free  prospectus  from  your 
Investment  Dealer  or  : 
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FOURSQUARE    CORPORATION   J 
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schoolteacher  and  friend  ol  the  pupils. 
His   book   is  education   as  it  really   is. 

University  of  Chicago  history  pro- 
fessor Daniel  J.  Boorstin  says  it  isn't 
the  hidden  persuaders,  the  power  elite, 
or  the  admen  of  Madison  Avenue  who 
have  lured  Americans  away  from  the 
American  dream.  He  blames  the 
"Graphic  Revolution,"  which  has  en- 
abled us  to  make  an  imitation  of  reality 
that  is  more  attractive  than  reality 
itself. 

In  The  Image  (Atheneum,  $5),  he 
examines  the  news  we  read,  the  tele- 
vision programs  we  watch,  the  movies 
we  see,  the  vacations  we  plan,  the 
music  we  hear,  the  art  we  put  on  our 
walls,  the  books  and  magazines  and 
advertisements  we  know  best — the  very 
ways  in  which  we  try  to  improve  the 
American  image  abroad.  He  comes  to 
a  frightening  conclusion:  Americans  are 
unable  to  accept,  to  recognize  reality. 

But  he  suggests  a  cure:  "The  first 
step  is  to  begin  to  suspect  that  there 
may  be  a  world  out  there,  beyond  our 
present  or  future  power  to  image  or  to 
imagine.  .  .  .  We  should  seek  new  ways 
of  letting  messages  reach  us;  from  our 
own  past,  from  God,  from  the  world 
which  we  may  hate  or  think  we  hate." 

Some  10  years  ago,  George  Rehm 
wrote  an  enthusiastic  book  about  his 
conversion  from  cosmopolitan  news- 
paperman to  dairy  farmer.  It  was 
called  Twelve  Cows — And  We're  in 
Clover. 

Now  he  brings  us  up  to  date  in  a 
relaxed,  equally  good-humored  sequel, 
Requiem  for  Twelve  Coivs  (Mor- 
row, $3.50).  This  is  a  story  of  struggle, 
even  defeat  by  some  standards,  but  of 
genuine  triumph  of  spirit. 

High  Meadows  is  no  longer  a  dairy 
farm;  and  in  his  wry  account  of  his 
attempts  to  save  it  as  such,  George 
Rehm  personalizes  a  significant  change 
in  American  life — the  accelerating  dis- 
appearance of  the  one-man  farm. 

When    Mary    Ellen    Chase    was    a 

child  in  a  small  village  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  back  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  Psalms  were  an  important  part  of 
her  daily  life,  not  only  in  church  on 
Sunday,  but  at  home  and  in  school. 

At  school,  each  day  began  with  rec- 
itation of  the  23rd,  or  the  19th,  or  the 
100th,  or  the  121st  Psalm.  At  home, 
her  father  was  liable  to  refer  to  a 
great-aunt  whom  none  of  the  family 
liked  much  as  "the  destruction  that 
wasteth  at  noonday,"  when  she  was 
coming  lor  dinner,  or  "the  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness,"  when  she 
came  to  stay  the  night.  Her  mother 
reproached  him  lor  employing  such 
holy  words,  but  the  children  delighted 
in  them. 

The  Psalms  were  also  a  means  by 
which  the  young  Chases  increased  their 
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Don't  Neglect  Slipping 

FALSE  TEETH 

Do  false  teeth  drop,  slip  or  wobble  when 
you  talk.  eat.  laugh  or  sneeze?  Don't  be  an- 
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pocket  money.  The)  received  10$!  foi 
each  Psalm  they  could  memorize  and 
recite  perfectly. 

For  20  years,  Miss  Chase  taught  a 
course  at  Smith  College  on  the  litera 
lure  of  the  Bible.  Now  she  has  written 
a  hook  lor  readers  like  you  and  me  on 
The  Psalms  for  the  Common  Reader 
(Norton.  $3.95). 

The  origin  and  authorship  ol  the 
Psalms  -David  did  not  write  them  all 
-  .ire  explained  here.  So  are  their  vari- 
ous Fascinating  types,  their  poetic  struc- 
ture, the  thoughts  and  ideas  that  filled 
the  minds  ol  their  writers,  ami  the 
man)  literary  devices  employed  in  com- 
posing these  ancient  ami  beautiful 
poems. 

But  beyond  all  this.  Miss  Chase  re- 
flects the  joy.  the  longing,  and  the 
other  emotions  that  filled  the  hearts 
ol  the  writers.  Ami  that  makes  this 
a  rare  commentary  indeed.  It's  wonder- 
ful reading! 

"I  suppose  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  live  in  the  most  catas- 
trophically  revolutionary  age  that  men 
have  ever  laced." 

So  Barbara  Ward  begins  a  hook  on 
how  the  rich  nations  have  become 
richer  and  the  poor  nations,  in  spite 
ot  heroic  and  desperate  efforts,  have 
become  poorer.  It  is  four  revolutions 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  she  ex- 
plains in  The  Rich  Nations  and  The 
Poor  Nations  (Norton,  $3.75):  revo- 
lutions in  favor  of  personal  and  nation- 
al equality,  of  material  progress,  rising 
birth  rates,  and  scientific  change. 

All  four  revolutions,  she  points  out, 
started  in  the  Atlantic  arena  where 
they  have  had  two  centuries  to  mature. 
But  in  the  underdeveloped  world  today 
they  are  occurring  simultaneously  and 
at  breakneck  speed.  Without  outside 
help  they  will,  surely,  produce  a  deep- 
ening chaos  in  which  communism  has 
every  hope  of  repeating  its  Russian 
and  Chinese  triumphs. 

Miss  Ward  doubts  whether  realism 
or  fear  are  enough  to  set  us  to  work. 
"We  need  resources  of  faith  and 
vision  as  well."  For  these  resources 
she  turns  us  to  "the  Christian  Cod 
who  bade  his  followers  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  heal  the  sick  ami  took 
his  parables  from  the  homely  round  ol 
daily  work." 

She  does  not  see  our  concern  with 
worldly  things  as  mere  materialism, 
for  she  reminds  us  that  God  looked 
upon  his  universe  and  found  it  good. 
"The  materials  offered  us  in  farm  and 
factory  can  be  set  to  work  to  create  a 
community  in  which  no  one  need 
starve  or  go  naked  and  unhoused." 

Miss  Ward,  one  of  the  world's  finest 
writers  on  international  affairs,  writes 
simply,  hopefully,  and  constructively. 

For  nearly  three  decades,  scholars 
knew  W.  S.  "Woytinsky  and  his  wife 


and  colleague,  Emma,  as  quiet,  im 
mensel)  learned  scholars  and  writers 
in  economics  ami  political  science. 

Few  American  readers  knew  thai 
Wladimir  Woytinsky  had  been  a  part 

of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement 
since  his  student  days  in  Si.  Petersburg, 
that  he  nut  Lenin  in  1906  and  broke 
with  him  in  1917,  or  that  he  was  in  and 

out  ol  imperial  prisons,  fortresses,  death 
cells,  and  Siberian  penitentiaries  lor  a 
decade.  When  Lenin  overthrew  Trotskj 
and  hunted  down  political  moderates, 

Woytinsky  on  the  socialist  instead  ol 
the  communist  side  once  more  became 
a  prisoner. 

Escaping,  he  and  his  wife  made  their 
way  io  Germany.  When  Hitler  came  to 
power,  it  was  necessary  lor  them  to  flee 
again,  first  to  Switzerland,  then  to  the 
United  States. 

In  America,  he  remade  the  superb 
academic  reputation  he  had  already  en- 
joyed in  Europe,  and  his  death  in  1961 
was  in  a  peaceful  land  to  which  he  had 
been  able  to  give  his  gilts  and  his  love. 

In  his  autobiography.  Stormy  Pas- 
sage (Vanguard,  $10),  he  leaves  us 
another  precious  legacy.  It  is  the  record 
ol  a  man  with  great  hopes,  great  values, 
ami  intense  humanity.  It  is  also  an 
invaluable  historical  document  by  a 
man  whose  wisdom  was  never  clouded 
by  the  pressure  of  events. 


SPECIAL  FOR  FAMILIES 

If  you  want  to  know  what's 
going  on  in  American  education 
today,  you  could  not  find  a  better 
way  to  bring  yourself  up  to 
date  than  The  Modern  Family 
Guide  to  Education  (Double- 
day,  $7.50). 

Author  Benjamin  Fine,  who 
has  taught  in  10  colleges  and 
universities,  covers  the  subject 
from  the  emotional  status  of  the 
preschooler  to  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  college  mar- 
riages. The  result  is  no  cold, 
statistical  survey,  but  a  discussion 
in  depth  of  all  facets  of  education. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  any  family  library,  and 
stimulating  background  lor  the 
National  Conference  on  Family 
Life  which  Methodists  will  hold 
October  19-21  in  Chicago.  111. 


If  you've  ever  thought  about  writing 
a  novel — and  sometimes  I  think  every 
second  person  I  meet  has — you'll  like 
Pen  to  Paper  (Doubleday,  $3.95). 

Successful  novelist  Pamela  Frankau 
shares  her  writing  experiences  with 
affection,  good  humor,  and  sensitivity. 
She  gives  no  advice  that  isn't  useful, 
and  her  no-nonsense  approach  dispels 
the  notion  that  all  writers  are  "temper- 
amental." This  is  shoptalk  on  the  high- 
est level.  — Barnabas 
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TREE  WILL,  RESPONSI- 
BILITY AND  GRACE 

Peter  A.  Bcrrocci.  "Mi.  Bertocci 
gives  us  In-  view  of  the  meaning  .mil 
accompanying  obligations  ol  human 
fur  will  in  relation  to  divine  grace.' 

Harvard  Divinity  School  Bulletin. 

$2 

THE  CHRISTIAN 
TEACHER 

Perry  D.  LeFevrc.  "A  book  which 
no  inquiring  teacher  can  read  with- 
out emerging  more  widely  and  deep- 
ly informed,  and,  to  that  extent,  a 
better    teacher." — Religion    In    Life 

$2.75 

YOUR  VOCATIONAL 
ADVENTURE 

Jesse  C.  Burt.  A  complete  guide  for 
youth  of  high  school  and  first  year 
college  age  on  how  to  select  a  ca- 
reer— how  to  choose,  find  and  lie 
happy  in  your  job. 

Cloth,  $2.95,  paper,  $1.65 

CAREERS  FOR  YOU 

Erma  Paul  Ferrari.  Do  you  already 
have  a  job — or  are  you  looking  for- 
ward to  one  in  the  future?  Here 
are  lots  of  suggestions  for  Christian 
youth  about  how  to  select  lifework. 
paper,  $1 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

Walter  Russell  Bowie.  "Evidence 
that  Bible  stories  gain  in  beauty  and 
attractiveness  when  skilfully  told 
from  the  modern  point  of  view." — 
)  ale  Divinit)  News. 
Regular  edition  $3.50 

Illustrated  edition  $3.95 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF 
AMERICAN  METHODISM 

John  O.  Cross.  "This  compact  little 
history  is  lucid  and  authentic  and 
will  be  appreciated  by  lay  readers 
desiring  information  in  this  field." 
—Religion  In  Life.  $2.50 

Order  from  your  bookstore 

ABINGDON    PRESS 

Book  Publishing  Division 
Of  The  Methodist  Publishing  House 
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NO  OTHER  MAGAZINE  meets  the  need 
of  Christian  parents  of  children  through 
teen-agers  for  Christian  answers  to  to- 
day's complex  family  problems.  Order 
THE  CHRISTIAN  HOME  today  for  your 
home  or  put  it  into  some  home  you 
know.  Only  $2.75  a  year. 
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WHEN  I  CO  TO  New  York,  I  see  at 
least  one  show.  I  never  choose  a 
heavy  or  thought-provoking  drama — 
because  many  try  to  make  relatively 
insignificant  ideas  into  a  whole  eve- 
ning's entertainment.  Instead,  I  choose 
musical  comedies. 

To  some  extent,  most  of  us  turn 
to  novels  for  that  same  reason:  we 
want  to  be  entertained.  If  we  were 
looking  for  serious  discussions  of 
intellectual  issues,  we  probably  would 
choose  nonfiction.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, a  novel  comes  along  with  such  an 
intriguing  idea  that  it  is  both  engross- 
ing entertainment  and  serious  intel- 
lectual  adventure.   Such  a  novel   is 

THE  EXECUTIONER,  by  Pierre  Boulle 
(Vanguard,  $3.95). 

I  do  not  think  this  will  be  so  popular 
a  book  as  others  I  have  discussed,  but 
those  to  whom  it  appeals  will  like 
it  very  much.  The  problem  it  poses  is 
whether  any  individual  has  a  right  to 
put  a  man  to  death  mercifully,  even 
when  he  is  to  be  executed  by  the 
state  within  a  few  minutes. 

What  is  the  difference  between 
execution  and  murder?  This  may  sound 
pretty  academic  to  you,  but,  believe 
me,  the  author  has  written  a  fairly 
short  and  simple  story  around  this 
theme.  It  held  my  attention  right  to 
the  end.  I  suppose  it  simply  bears  out 
the  thesis  that  the  greatest  adventures 
are  intellectual  and  spiritual.  I  have 
seen  books  where  a  serious  proposition 
is  supposed  to  overbalance  poor  writing 
and  an  amateurish  plot.  But  here  we 
find  good  writing  and  a  plausible 
story.  This  is  one  novel  worthy  of  a 
permanent   place   in  my  library. 

TWILIGHT  OF  HONOR,  by  Al  Dswlen 
(McGraw-Hill,    $4.95). 

This  one  is  just  plain  courtroom 
drama  without  any  pretense  at  being 
anything  else.  It  reminded  me  of 
Anatomy  of  Murder,   and   I   hasten   to 


in  Tietion 
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warn  you  that  it  has  a  little  sex  along 
with  its  drama.  The  setting  is  a  Texas 
town  and  the  young  man  on  trial  is 
not  much  account.  Since  he  killed  a 
rich  and  honored  citizen,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  much  chance. 

The  lawyer  assigned  to  the  case 
would  have  refused  to  serve,  if  given 
a  choice.  But  once  in  it,  he  shows  the 
devotion  and  character  which  we  ex- 
pect of  any  man  who  represents  the 
law  in  the  struggle  for  a  human  life. 
Actually,  he  is  a  kind  of  Perry  Mason, 
and  he  even  has  an  attractive  young 
lady  who   is  of  much   help  to  him. 

I  doubt  if  you  will  be  startled  by 
any  new  intellectual  proposition,  but 
you  will  find  this  book  very  hard  to 
put  down.  I  pay  it  the  kind  of  compli- 
ment most  appreciated  by  a  preacher 
when  someone  says  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  sermon,  "I  was  so  sorry  when 
you  finished."  1  was  sorry  when  I 
came  to  the  last  page  of  the  book. 

STEPHEN  MORRIS,  by  Nevil  Shute 
(Morrow,  S3.95). 

Whenever  a  man  becomes  a  success 
in  any  field,  everything  he  did  sudden- 
ly takes  on  a  special  importance,  an  I 
all  his  contributions  are  assumed  to  be 
noteworthy.  A  man  said  to  a  newly 
elected  bishop:  "You  will  never  preach 
another  poor  sermon."  That  statement 
I  know  personally  is  nonsense.  Well, 
this  is  to  say  that  because  Nevil  Shute 
became  a  well-known  writer  and  died, 
publishers  were  quick  to  dig  up  this 
early  novel  for  reprinting.  It  did  not 
make  much  of  a  splash  the  first  time 
around,  and  age  has  not  improved  it. 
There  is  a  curiously  flat  and  prosaic 
style  in  this  yarn  about  early  com- 
mercial flying  in  England  and  experi- 
ments with  transatlantic  air  travel. 

I  keep  wondering  if  Shute  would  not 
have  preferred  to  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones, if  he  had  been  consulted.  If 
anyone  digs  up  my  old  sermons  after 
I   am   gone,    I   will   haunt   him   forever! 
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Do  Animals  Talk? 


VA   DA\  ID  II.  THOMPSON 
Senior  Naturalist 
Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook  County 


;'     Dinner  is  ready,      ] 
Junior  ! 


OOMF  OF  us  who  love  animals  are 
not  just  animal  watchers — we  are 
listeners.  We  hnd  great  pleasure  in 
listening  to  animals  "talk." 

The  big,  black,  noisy  erow  is  one 
of  our  most  interesting  "talkers."  At 
the  first  light  ot  dawn,  a  chorus  ot 
"caw.  caw,  caw"  seems  to  say,  "Hello! 
Is  anybody  awake?"  Soon  it  is  an- 
swered hy  sleepy  crow  voices. 

Crows  have  food  calls,  get-together 
calls,  alarm  calls,  love  calls,  and  a 
lot  of  angry  calls  over  roosting  spots 
as  they  settle  down  for  the  night. 
Grown-up  crows  are  very  quiet  near 
their  nests,  hut  il  they  see  an  owl  or 
cat  nearby,  they  make  an  awful 
racket.  Baby  crows  make  a  soft, 
gurgling  sound  when  they  are  fed. 

In  his  study  of  bird  language,  a 
man  once  hid  a  microphone  among  a 
Hock  of  crows  and  was  surprised  to 
find  that  they  whisper,  too! 

Each  kind  of  animal  has  certain 
signals  or  sounds  it  uses  to  express 
feelings.  This  is  somewhat  like  baby 
boys  and  girls  who  laugh  or  crv  to 
show  us  how  they  feel,  long  before 
they  have  learned  any  words. 

If  you  or  some  of  your  neighbors 
have  a  dog,  you  probably  know  that 
it  has  a  great  many  ways  of  telling 
us  how  it  feels.  Dogs  bark  to  show 
surprise,  to  scare  something  or  some- 
one away,  or  for  the  joy  of  hearing 
themselves.  They  can  growl,  whine, 
snarl,  and   howl,  too. 

Dogs  also  have  many  signals  with- 
out sounds  which  tell  us  of  their  feel- 
ings— such  movements  as  lifting  a 
paw,  wagging  their  tails,  baring  their 
teeth,  and  laying  back  their  ears. 

Dogs  probably  understand  people 
better  than  any  other  animals  do. 
Although  they  do  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  our  words,  they  can 
be  taught  to  respond  to  the  sound  of 
a  command. 

A  dog  knows  by  the  tone  of  your 
voice  what  your  mood  is.  He  will 
come  bouncing  if  you  cheerfully  in- 


vite him  out  for  a  walk,  but  put  his 
tail  between  his  legs  it  you  grulHv 
say,  "Don't  bother  me." 

Only  a  few  of  our  feathered 
friends,  among  all  the  animals,  can 
learn  to  say  our  words.  Crows,  blue 
jays,  parrots,  mynas,  and  parakeets 
can  be  taught  to  say  many  words,  if 
we  repeat  them  over  and  over. 
Scientists  believe  that  no  talking  birds 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  words 
— they  just  imitate  us. 

Whenever  a  child  or  bird  or  any- 
one else  sings,  it  sings  about  how  it 
feels.  But  there  is  a  difference:  hu- 
mans who  sing  are  able  to  make 
believe  sadness  or  humor  in  a  song, 
while  birds  sing  only  to  tell  other 
birds  that  this  is  their  nest  and  their 
home.  When  a  bird  is  ill  or  miserable 
or  unhappy,  it  never  sings. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  pleased 
and  happy  purring  of  a  cat.  Cats 
never  purr  when  ill  or  unhappy. 

A  cat's  purr  is  one  of  the  strangest 
"talking"  sounds  among  all  animals. 


A  Prayer 


For  cool  breezes  passing  by, 
For  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sl{y, 
For  the  quiet — -and  sweet  bird  tal\, 
For  sunny  paths  where  we  may  wall( — 
Dear  Lord,  ice  than\    you. 

— Dorothy   Arns 


II  you  snuggle  a  cat  or  kitten  in  your 
arms  or  just  put  your  hand  on  it 
when  it  purrs,  you  can  feel  its  whole 
body  tremble. 

When  your  father,  or  grandfather, 
speaks  or  sings — especially  if  he  has 
a  deep  voice — you  can  put  your  hand 
on  his  chest  and  feel  him  tremble, 
just  like  the  kitten.  This  is  because 
the  vocal  cords  in  his  throat  are 
vibrating  to  make  the  sounds. 

Not  even  those  of  us  who  study 
nature  all  the  time  can  tell  you  how 
much  animals  understand  or  do  not 
understand;  and  we  find  it  even 
harder  to  know  how  often  they 
would  like  to  say,  "Thank  you!"  for 
some  kindness  we  have  shown  them. 
We  do  know  that  all  the  animals 
man  knows  can  feel  pain  very  easily 
and  deeply. 

Whether  or  not  animals  can  say 
"Thank  you!"  we  always  should  treat 
them  with  kindness,  as  we  do  our 
own  brothers  and  sisters  and  friends. 
Being  unkind  or  cruel  to  an  animal 
is  a  sign  that  something  is  wrong 
inside  of  us. 

Keep  that  in  mind  when  you  are 
in  God's  great  out-of-doors  this  sum- 
mer. And  remember  that  you  should 
do  more  than  just  look.  Often  it  is 
more  exciting  to  be  still  and  listen! 
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Hobby  Alley 


Take  Your  Hobby  With  You! 


M, 


.ORE  FAMILIES  than  ever  be- 
fore are  hitting  the  vacation  trail  this 
summer,  roaming  the  highways  and 
byways  and  seashores  of  America  to 
get  away  from  it  all.  But  while  escape 
from  workaday  routines  is  desirable, 
hobby  interests  are  rarely  shelved  and 
forgotten.  It's  more  fun  to  take  your 
hobby  with  you! 

Unless  you're  more  agile  than  most 
vacationers,  chances  are  you'll  be  in 
the  periphery  of  some  other  family's 
home  movies.  Summer  is  the  peak 
season  for  shutterbugs,  and  cameras 
of  all  kinds  will  be  hard  at  work. 
Besides,  what  better  way  is  there  to 
keep  a  record  of  your  travels  than  by 
an  album  of  snapshots,  a  tray  of 
colored  slides,  or  a  few  reels  of  movie 
film? 

For  some  camera-carriers,  however, 
that's  only  the  beginning.  They  tuck 
away  their  best  slides  for  the  long, 
cold  winter,  then  use  them  to  recreate 
vacation  vistas  on  canvas.  Others 
paint  right  on  the  scene,  planning 
their  travels  so  there  is  time  to  set 
up  an  easel  for  a  leisurely  session  with 
brush  and  palette. 

Even  without  camera  or  easel,  of 
course,  you  can  keep  a  record  of 
your  travels  by  collecting  picture 
postcards,  maps,  menus,  historical 
pamphlets,  souvenir  handkerchiefs, 
cups,  plates,  spoons,  paperweights, 
matchbook  covers — and  other  things. 
Hobbyist-readers  tell  us  they  pile  up 
all  sorts  of  scrapbooks  that  way,  not 


By  DOROTHY  ARNS 


to  mention  some  interesting  conver- 
sation pieces. 

Besides,  at  least  half  the  fun  of 
traveling  is  reliving  the  trip  later.  As 
one  well-traveled  Together  staff 
member  says:  "Just  give  me  some 
maps  and  an  airline  schedule,  and 
I'm  as  happy  as  if  I'd  made  the  trip 
all  over  again!" 

Together  readers  who  really  have 
gone  far  with  their  hobby  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jim  Scribbins  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.  They're  railroad  fans. 

In  his  youth,  Scribbins  would  walk 
three  miles  on  Saturday  afternoons 
to  see  Milwaukee's  first  two  diesel 
locomotives  pass  through  the  station 
within  45  minutes  of  each  other. 

"I  stayed  out  of  trouble  Friday 
nights  after  the  movies,"  he  recalls, 
"by  riding  switch  engines  in  the 
freight  yards."  Now  he's  an  expert 
on  all  aspects  of  railroading,  takes 
pictures  whenever  he's  near  anything 
on  rails,  and  travels — on  trains,  of 
course — every  chance  he  gets. 

"We've  ridden  77  U.S.,  Canadian, 
and  Mexican  railways,"  he  explains. 
"But  we'll  not  be  satisfied  until  we've 
ridden  every  mile  of  passenger  rails 
in  North  America!" 

Automobile  enthusiasts,  naturally, 
have  a  field  day  in  summer's  good 
weather.  Sports-car  fans  are  likely  to 
be  found  boasting  of  RPM  and  MPG 
at  rallyes — driving  competitions  at 
which  the  object  is  not  speed  but 
following  a  course  over  regular  roads 


at  a  specified  driving  pace.  They  are 
joined — at  least  in  spirit — by  antique- 
auto  owners  who  take  great  pride  in 
making  the  very  old  look  and  run 
better  than  new.  For  them,  a  saluta- 
tory "beep"  or  "a-ooooo-gah"  from  a 
fellow  enthusiast  they  pass  on  the 
road  is  the  greatest  sound  in  the 
world. 

Countless  other  hobbies  are  boom- 
ing today  because  people  are  able  to 
get  farther  away  from  home  more 
easily  and  more  often.  Those  hobbies 
requiring  large  bodies  of  water,  for 
example — such  as  skin  and  scuba 
diving,  iceboating,  skiing,  sailing,  and 
surfboarding — now  are  within  travel- 
ing range  of  nearly  everyone.  Modern 
transportation  has  created  some  new 
pastimes,  too.  Where  would  sport 
parachuters — sometimes  called  "sky 
divers" — be  without  airplanes? 

One  Hobby  Alley  fan  whose  pas- 
time has  led  to  extensive  travel  is 
Herman  Bernau  of  Ogden,  Iowa.  His 
hobby :  finding  water.  A  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  agent  has  cited 
him  as  one  of  the  best  water  finders 
in  the  country.  In  the  past  20  years, 
Bernau  has  traveled  widely  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  locating  well  sites. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Piatt  of 
Parsons,  Kans.,  have  roamed  46  states 
and  Canada  searching  for  unusual 
epitaphs — and  providing  many  hours 
of  entertainment  for  their  friends 
and  fellow  members  ot  Washington 
Avenue    Methodist    Church.    Their 


collection.  Tombstone  Tales,  was  a 

show  stopper  earlier  this  year  at  a 
Methodist  Men's  sweetheart  dinner 
and  hobby  exhibit. 

Mrs.  Myron  VV.  Rice  of  Wccdsport, 
N.Y.,  also  has  traveled  widely  to 
build  her  rock  and  fossil  collection — 
but  some  of  her  prize  specimens 
came  through  the  mail  from  other 
travelers  who  know  ot  her  interest. 
At  last  count,  she  had  samples  from 
29  states  and  IS  countries! 

Together  readers  can  he  found 
prowling  forests,  villages,  hills, 
deserts,  plains,  and  shores  hunting 
for  such  things  as  petrified  wood, 
arrowheads,  seashells,  antiques,  re- 
gional recipes,  soil  samples,  colored 
glass — you  name  it! 

Some  well-traveled  hobbyists,  how- 
ever, are  not  as  interested  in  collect- 
ing objects  as  they  are  in  picking  up 
ideas  and  mental  images.  For  ex- 
ample, during  these  Civil  War  cen- 
tennial years,  many  are  retracing 
the  course  of  American  history  [see 
That  War  Between  North  and 
South.  February,  1%1,  page  59 1.  And 
an  increasing  number  are  Methodist 
Americana  fans,  visiting  the  hun- 
dreds of  landmarks  that  mark  the 
dramatic  spread  of  Methodism  across 
the  U.S.  [see  Methodist  Americana 
Map,  November,  1959,  pages  61-68, 
and  Album  of  Methodist  Americana, 
July,  1961,  pages  37-44]. 

Still  another  fast-growing  vacation 
hobby  is  camping.  Mrs.  Keith  Chat- 
terton  of  Milan,  111.,  tells  us  that  in 
the  past  few  years  her  family  has 
visited  more  than  40  campsites  in  46 
states,  including  many  national  parks 
and  forests.  It's  a  dandy  way  to  cut 
travel  expenses,  she  notes,  and  leads 
to  unexpected  and  unusual  adven- 
tures. A  highlight  of  one  camping 
trip,  Mrs.  Chatterton  recalls,  was  a 
candlelight  checkers  tournament  be- 
tween her  husband  and  son. 

So  if  you're  one  of  the  few  who 
still  have  no  hobby,  keep  your  eyes 
open  as  you  travel  this  summer; 
you're  sure  to  come  upon  something 
that  can  hold  your  interest  the  year 
around. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  hobby 
to  lift  you  out  of  the  workaday 
routine — and  there's  nothing  better 
than  shop  talk  about  shutter  speeds, 
the  "latest"  in  antiques,  or  the  won- 
ders of  rock  formations  or  natural 
life  to  make  two  complete  strangers 
immediate  friends  away  from  home! 


O^law^  (iou^^o^W 


BABY  PICTURES:  Charlotte  Lynn,  R  1,  Morcland, 
Ky.    (collecting). 

BIBLE  FAMILY  TREE:  Mrs.  Edward  Hoffman, 
Claypool,   Ind. 

BLANK  CHECKS:  Dean  R    Vaughn,  Liberal,  Kons. 

BOOKS:  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Olmstcad,  Kidder,  Mo. 
(Civil  War,   Indian,  Wild  West). 

BUTTONS:  Mrs.  Paul  H  Brake,  Box  63,  Winficld, 
VV.Vo.;  Mrs.  Erwin  Tooley,  R.  1,  Box  102,  Penncll- 
villc,    N.Y. 

CATS:  Sherry  Johnson,  59  Allendale  Ave.,  Jomes- 
town,    N.Y.    (pictures). 

CIVIL  WAR  MEMENTOS:  Steven  Perrin,  433 
Nevada,    East   Alton,    III. 

COINS:     Larry     Murray,     Jr.,     420     Beverly      R.I 
Newark,  Del.;  Joe  Vaughn,  Liberal,  Kans.  (foreign). 

COMIC  MACAZINES:  Roy  R.  Smith,  I43S  Wash- 
ington   St.,    Denver    3,    Colo. 

COOKBOOKS:     Ruth    Mehmeyer,     R.     1,     Box     90, 
Marthasville,    Mo.;    Martha    West,   48    Farrell    Rd 
West  Lynn,  Mass.;   Mrs.   Henry  Wojciuch,   Box  73, 
Conroth,    Wis. 

DOCS:  Sally  A.  Meyer,  1003  N.  Chicago  St., 
Pontiac,    III.    (statues,    information). 

DOLLS:  Beverly  Wilcmon,  R.  1,  Belmont,  Miss.; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Nelson,  1402  W.  Iowa  Ave.,  St.  Paul 
13,   Minn.   (Dream   Baby   &   Bye   Lo). 

EARRINCS:  Betty  Gizinski,  1210  F.  St.,  Port 
Townsend,    Wash. 

FLOWERS:  Luro  Harper,  Fairview,  W.Va.  (drying 
and   making  winter   bouquets). 

CENEALOCY:  Carol  A.  Gibson,  4218  W.  Potomac, 
Dallas  5,  Tex.  (Allen,  Cooke,  Freeman,  Grier, 
Hardeman,  Harmon,  Owen,  Peterson,  Sims,  Smith, 
Wotson);  Arthur  Dingle,  Box  7,  Union  City,  Pa. 
(Dingle,  Ivey);  Mrs.  Ellis  E.  Hunsberger,  828  E. 
63rd  St.,  Tacoma  4,  Wash.  (Hunsberger,  Harader, 
Crosset,  James,  Howey,  Morton,  Frost,  Rittenhouse, 
Johnson,  Puis,  Hopkins,  Cockman,  Needham, 
Hiatt);  Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Streeter,  Box  52,  Lunen- 
burg, Vt.  (Putney,  Putnam,  Rich,  MacMillan,  Wil- 
lard,    Harriman,    Rowe,    Streeter,    Marshall). 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Wright,  512  Second  St.,  Livingston, 
Tenn.  (Steenbergen,  Steenberg,  Crawford,  Mc- 
Intire,  Paintney,  Ragland,  Wright,  Propst,  Probst, 
Holland,  Taylor);  Mrs.  Colen  LaFave,  406  Van 
Etten  St.,  Pinconning,  Mich.  (Jenkins,  Van 
Gorder,  Cassidy,  Tubbs,  Schafer,  Allmendinger, 
Baldwin);  Mrs.  Gerald  Willette,  R.  1,  Box  259, 
Pinconning,  Mich.  (Seely,  Haynes,  Bartlett,  Harris, 
Grummon,  Roberts);  John  Allen  Rider,  615  Arizona 
Ave.,  SW,  Orange  City,  Iowa  (Bellairs,  Jackson, 
Meek,   Thornhill,   Ragland,    Reiter,   Rider). 

HORSES:  Carol  Duncan,  125  Lupton  Ave.,  Wood- 
bury,  N.J. 

HOUSE  BLESSINCS:  Mrs.  Fred  Boncss,  R.  2, 
Kewannee,    Wis. 

MODEL    CARS:    Thomas    Downey,    Moreland,    Ky. 

MUSIC:  Adisa  Abayomi  Allen,  99,  Apongbon  St., 
Lagos,  Nigeria. 

PILLOWCASES:  Lucy  Raper,  Box  149,  Jefferson- 
ville,   Ind.   (hand  painted). 

POSTCARDS:  Mrs.  Alvin  B.  Alverson,  RR  4, 
Greensburg,  Ind.  (especially  churches,  state  Capi- 
tols,  courthouses). 

POSTMARKS:  John  W.  Kuhn,  3401  College  Ave., 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

RECIPES:   Mrs.   Stephen   Ruth,    Rising   City,    Nebr. 

RIVERBOATS:   Marianna  Gurnee,  415-4th  St.,  S  , 


St.   Petersburg   1,   Fla.    (stern   &   sidc-whcclcrs). 

ROCKS:  Sally  A.  Meyer,  1003  N.  Chicogo  St., 
Pontiac,   III.;  Mrs.   Cloir   Anderson,   Horrison.   Ncbr 

ROCKS  &  MINERALS:  Erwin  Tooley,  R  1,  Box 
102,    Penncllvillc,    N.Y. 

ROCKS,  MINERALS  &  FOSSILS:  Mr  8,  Mrs 
Henry  Barton  &  daughter,  3303  W.  Galbraith  Rd., 
Cincinnati    39,    Ohio. 

STAMPS:  Ely  L.  Tiangson,  Fabrica,  Ncgros  Occi- 
dental,   Philippines. 

TEA  TOWELS:  Mrs.  John  Landcss,  3412  Patrick 
Ave.,   Omaha,    Ncbr. 

TOOTHPICK  HOLDERS:  Mrs.  Sidney  C  Swcnson, 
1419   N.   Kinley   St.,  St.    Paul    13,   Minn,    (antique). 

TRIVETS:  Mrs.  Lawrence  R.  Murray,  420  Beverly 
Rd.,    Newark,    Del.    (black    iron). 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18):  Kaye  Hamm  (11), 
R.  1,  Garrett,  Ind.;  Nancy  Tullis  (11),  R.  3, 
Auburn,  Ind.;  Edward  Dc  Vincenci  (11),  Two 
Bridges  Rd.,  Towaco,  N.J.;  Steve  Owens  (11),  Box 
A-47,  Virginia  Rd.,  Lake  Valhalla,  Montville, 
N.J.;  Larry  W.  Brendler  (10),  Box  145,  Duyncrest 
Rd.,  Towaco,  N.J.;  David  Blethen  (11),  Stony 
Brook  Rd.,  Montville,  N.J.;  Barbara  Mabey  (10), 
Alpine  Rd.,  Towaco,  N.J.;  Jerry  Lancar  (17),  RR 
4,  East  Thomas,  McLcansboro,  III.;  David  Lillie 
(11),  Hornick,  Iowa;  Linda  Brown  (9),  509  Heritage 
Lane,  Hilliard,  Ohio;  Sondec  De  Wine  (15),  14 
W.   Norman  Ave.,   Dayton   5,   Ohio   (foreign). 

From  Pittsburgh  4,  Pa.:  James  Pointer  (17), 
3034  Glen  Mawr  Ave.;  Robert  Temple  (16),  113 
Saginow  St.;  Dale  Wolfe  (16),  2715  W.  Carson 
St.;  Joseph  Domer  (17),  2803  Frontenic  St.  (all 
foreign). 

Barbara  Havumaki  (14),  Spaulding  Youth 
Center,  Tilton-Northfield,  N.H.;  Daisy  Valler  (17), 
George  Guibert  St.,  Floreal,  Mauritius;  Irma  K. 
Schilling  (18),  326  Henry  St.,  Kenton,  Ohio; 
Edward  D.  Adickes  (13),  RD  2,  Port  Murray,  N.J.; 
Jean  Brown  (14),  8419  Los  Altos  Dr.,  Buena  Park, 
Calif.;  Louise  Hood  (13),  2426  Euston  Rd.,  Winter 
Park,  Fla.;  Karen  Brown  (17),  1031  Grandin  Ave., 
Rockville,  Md.;  Wahabi  Ogbe  (18),  15  Cow  Lane, 
Lagos,  Nigeria;  Polly  Petersen  (12),  R.  2,  Clarks, 
Nebr.;  Nancy  Brudevold  (13),  302  Herman  Terr., 
Hopkins,  Minn.;  Carol  Betterley  (15),  3316  Madi- 
son  St.,   Kalomazoo,   Mich. 

Susan  Reynolds  (10),  11242  Goynor  Ave., 
Granada  Hills,  Calif.;  Missy  G.  Krapf  (13),  870 
Moana  Dr.,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  Hilmar  Bruckner 
(18),  Berlin  N.  58,  Kopenhagener  Str.  14,  Germany, 
DDR;  Janice  Horton  (13),  621  Edisto  Ave.,  Charles- 
ton 43,  S.C.;  Patty  Drennen  (10),  Box  56,  York- 
town,  Iowa;  Pat  Summers  (14),  392  Lawndale  Dr., 
Nashville  11,  Tenn.;  Jan  Hawkins  (6),  1346  N. 
Wood  Rd.,  Peoria,  III.;  Naomi  Barnard,  (17),  RD 
2,    Tunkhannock,    Pa. 

Greg  Moore  (12),  337  Pamela  Rd.,  Monrovia, 
Calif.;  Annette  Sauvago  (13),  512-4th  Ave.,  Coon 
Rapids,  Iowa;  Diana  Huston  (14),  Box  231,  Ken- 
nebec, S.Dak.;  Donald  Nelson  (12),  Carbondole, 
Colo.;  Betsey  Price  (10),  22623  Alexandrine,  Dear- 
born, Mich.;  Susan  Nolte  (9),  81  Glen  Moore 
Circle,    Lancaster,    Po. 

Pamela  Ferris  (14),  1228  W.  8th,  R.  3,  Junction 
City,  Kans.;  Janet  Saul  (8),  RD  2,  Saegertown, 
Pa.;  David  (8)  and  Amy  (7)  McConkey,  109  S. 
Buckeye,  Abilene,  Kans.;  Trudy  Hall  (14),  2924 
N.  Clarence,  Wichita,  Kans.;  Jane  Cook  (15), 
216  W.  Edgerton,  Hicksville,  Ohio;  Kristine  Robin- 
son   (9),   618    N.    Chestnut   St.,    Barnesville,   Ohio. 

Please  be  patient  if  your  entry  is  miss- 
ing. Just  keep  watching;  we  wont 
forget.  But  .  .  .  if  you  haven't  yet  sent 
us  your  name,  and  would  like  to,  just 
write  to  Hobby  Editor,  Together.  Box 
423,  Park  Ridge,  III.  Just  one  hobby  to 
each  letter,  please! — Eds. 
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Assateague's  wild  ponies  are  a  centuries-old  strain  that  remains  unbroken,  although  many  inhabitants  come  and  go 
with  the  seasons.  Each  July  there's  a  pony  roundup  sponsored  by  firemen  on  adjacent  Chincoteague  Island. 

Methodism  Is  Re-established 

on  Assateague  Island.  Maryland 

mm        A. 


.GAIN  this  season,  city  people 
from  such  places  as  Washington  and 
Baltimore  are  coming  across  a  nar- 
row hay  to  enjoy  the  endless  beaches 
and  incomparable  fishing  of  Assa- 
teague Island,  off  Maryland's  eastern 
shore.  They  find  little  evidence  of 
the  severe  storm  that  raked  the  island 
last  winter.  The  wild  horses,  whose 
ancestors  may  have  come  Irom 
wrecked  Spanish  galleons,  are  still 
there.  So  is  the  little  frame  building 
on  a  dock  where  summer  services  are 
conducted  by  a  student  minister  trom 
Atlantic  Methodist  Church  at  Ocean 
City,  across  the  bay.  Methodism,  like 
the  old  settlers  and  developers  of  As- 
sateague, has  come  and  gone  several 
times.  Now  it  is  being  re-established. 


Vacation  for  a  state  trooper: 

George  Carey  fishes  and  cools  his  feet 

on  a  sun-swept  Assateague  beach. 
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A   23-mile    island   separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  bay, 

Assateague  offered  everything 

for  the  vacationer — except  a  place 

to  worship  on  Sundays. 
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George  Gibbs,  who  jerries  his  minister 
across  the  bay  on  Sundays,  explores  the  ruins 
of  a  lodge  where  services  once  were  held. 


ChurchService 

•    HERE    . 
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John  Hudson,  81,  retired  Coast  Guard  captain,  was 

born  on  the  island.  He  recalls  Methodist  services  in  the 

ballroom  of  a  hotel  there  about  75  years  ago. 

Kendall  K.  McCabe,  the  minister,  conducts  services 
n  this  former  real-estate  office  at  the  end  of  a  wharf. 
Soon  a  new  church  will  rise  on  donated  land. 


Sunday  9  am 

All  are  invited,        4 


ll 
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Dressed  informally  for  seashore   comfort,   the  Sunday   congregation  includes 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians — and  occasional  Catholic* 


summer  residents  and  weekend  guests. 
-join  in  the  interdenominational  service. 


J_N  1951,  an  Assateague  developer  sold  some  2,800  lots, 
bulldozed  a  seawall,  and  laid  out  streets.  Then  the  island 
began  to  awaken  from  dreams  of  past  glory.  Once  there 
had  been  a  75-room  hotel  and  a  Coast  Guard  lifeboat 
station.  But  for  years,  Assateague — cut  oft  from  the  main- 
land in  193.T  by  a  hurricane-carved  channel — was  virtually 
abandoned  to  its  wild  ponies  and  the  hulls  of  occasional 
ships  tossed  ashore  by  storms. 

In  the  past,  Methodism  had  sent  preachers  to  the 
island,  but  this  had  ceased.  In  1960,  however,  a  mission 
church — St.  Andrew's — was  launched  under  sponsorship 
of  Atlantic  Church.  Kendall  K.  McCabe.  Atlantic's  assist- 
ant pastor  and  a  Yale  Divinity  School  student,  was  named 
minister.  Now  plans  are  underway  to  build  a  permanent 
church  on  the  island,  and  land  for  the  building — which 
may  be  erected  next  year — has  been  donated  by  the  Dor- 
sey  Youngs  oi  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  This,  coupled  with 
the  state's  plan  to  replace  a  Eerry  with  a  bridge  from  the 
mainland,  gives  rise  to  hope  that  Methodism  will  be 
re-established — permanently — on  Assateague  Island. 


".  .  .  And,  if  you  wish,  bring  your  own  chair!" 

It's  a  good  idea,  since  the  little  building  on  the  wharf 

has  no  pews  and  all  available  scats  may  be  taken. 
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of  the  world  parish 


EXPANSION  OF  CHURCH-UNITY  TALKS  PROPOSED 


Delegates  ol  the  hrst  Consultation 
on  Church  Union  have  invited  three 
additional  Protestant  denominations  to 
join  with  the  present  tour  in  further 
"unity  conversations." 

The  International  Convention  ol 
Christian  Churches  (Disciples  of 
Christ),  Polish  National  Catholic 
Church,  and  Evangelical  United  Breth- 
ren Church  were  asked  to  join  in 
merger  talks  (March  19-21,  1963)  with 
The  Methodist  Church,  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  United  Church  of 
Christ,  and  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  USA. 

Charles  C.  Parlin,  a  New  York  City 
Methodist  layman  and  a  president  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  was 
elected  secretary  at  the  opening  merger 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  April 
9-10.  Dr.  James  I.  McCord,  president 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
(Presbyterian),    was   elected    president. 

Bishop  Glenn  R.  Phillips  of  Denver, 
chairman  of  the  Methodist  Commission 
on  Church  Union,  declared  that  the  way 
of  unity  demands  following  the  way  of 
the  cross,  understanding,  faith,  and 
commitment. 

"It  is  easy  to  be  pessimistic  about 
such  efforts  as  we  are  making  here," 
he  added  "but  to  shrink  back  because 
we  are  afraid  someone  will  make  fun 
of  us,  call  us  dreamers  or  fools,  is  to 
court  destruction." 

"The  attitudes  revealed  and  the  deci- 
sions made,"  said  Dr.  Eugene  Carson 
Blake,  "carried  us  much  further  than 
we  dared  hope."  Dr.  Blake,  stated  clerk 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  first 
proposed  the  merger  in  December.  1960. 

Leaders  of  the  talks  said  there  are 
four  major  issues  in  which  differences 
exist  among  the  four  denominations. 
These  were  identified  as: 

•  The  historical  basis  for  the  Christian 
ministry  that  is  found  in  the  Scriptures 
and  in  the  early  Church. 

•  The  origins,  use,  and  standing  of 
creeds  and  confessional  statements. 

•  The  restatement  of  theology  of  the 
liturgy. 

•  The  relation  of  Word  and  sacra- 
ments. 

"We  are  grateful  to  God  for  having 
led  us  into  these  conversations,"  they 
said,  "and  we  believe  on  the  basis  of 
our  preliminary  discussions  that  the 
Holy    Spirit    is    leading    us    to    further 


explorations  ol  the  unity  that  we  have 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  our  mutual 
obligations  to  give  visible  witness  to 
this  unity." 

Methodist  Fact  Book  Out 

The  1962  edition  ot  The  Methodist 
Fact  Boof(  is  off  the  press,  says  the 
Rev.  Frank  Shuler,  director  of  research 
and  statistics,  Council  on  World  Serv- 
ice and  Finance,  Evanston,  111.,  under 
whose  supervision  the  216-page  volume 
was  produced.  The  publication  was 
authorized  by  the  1960  Methodist 
General  Conference. 

Douglas  Crozier,  associate  director  of 
the  Department  of  Research  and  Statis- 
tics and  editor  of  the  Fact  Boo/{,  said, 
"In  the  1962  edition  we  are  presenting 
to  the  reader  as  many  facts  as  possible 
concerning   The    Methodist   Church." 

Conducts  American  Studies 

Methodist-related  Simpson  College, 
Indianola,  Iowa,  is  conducting  its  second 
five-week  American  Studies  program, 
which  ends  July  7. 

Five  leading  American  scholars  par- 
ticipating in  the  studies  are:  Dr.  Lyon 
N.  Richardson,  professor  of  American 
literature  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Henry  N.  Smith,  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  California; 
Dr.  Louis  B.  Wright,  director  of  the 
Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Dr.  Oscar  Handlin,  professor 
of  history  at  Harvard  University;  and 
Dr.  Hennig  Cohen,  professor  of  Ameri- 
can literature  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Charles  C.  Parlin  (left)  and  Dr. 
James  I.  McCord  are  the  secretary 
and  president,  respectively,  of  the 
new  Consultation  on  Church  Union. 


Board  of  Missions  Declares 
Missionaries  Falsely  Accused 
I  he  Portuguese  government  has  been 

criticized    by    the    Methodist     Board    ol 

Missions  for  falsely  accusing  lour  IMeth 
odist  missionaries  ol  "subversive  activi 
ties"  in   Angola. 

Alter    studying    general    and    specific 

charges  by  the  Portuguese  against  the 
missionaries,  the  board's  executive  com 

mittee  VOted  unanimously  its  "ili.u 
conviction"  that  the  missionaries  have 
in  no  way  supported  terrorist  or  alleged 
"communist"  activities  in  Angola.  |  S<  i 
Spec/a/   Report  on   Angola,   February, 

Page    14.] 

Dr.  Eugene  L.  Smith,  general  secre 
tary  ol  the  board's  Division  of  World 
Missions,  New  York,  said  that  if  the 
Portuguese  government  has  any  infor- 
mation or  proof  supporting  accusations 
against  the  missionaries,  "it  should  be 
disclosed  and  made  public." 

"They  do  not  have  any  proot,  because 
the  accusations  are  absolutely  false,"  he 
added. 

The  board  said  that  it  was  "proud 
of  the  devoted  and  fruitful  service  these 
missionaries  have  given  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  people  of  Angola, 
both  black  and   white." 

All  four  missionaries  expelled  from 
Angola  arc  now  in  the  United  States. 
They  are:  the  Rev.  Edwin  LeMaster  ot 
Lexington,  Ky.;  Fred  Brancel  of  En- 
deavor, Wis.;  Marion  Way,  Jr.,  of 
Charleston,  S.C.;  and  the  Rev.  Wendell 
Golden  of  Rockford,  111.,  who  was  re- 
cently refused  a  permanent  residence 
permit  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  was 
asked  to  leave  that  country. 

Mr.  Brancel  said  that  he  believed  the 
real  reason  for  his  arrest  and  that  of  the 
other  three  missionaries  was — like  the 
Portuguese  murders  of  African  church 
leaders — an  attempt  to  silence  the 
church  about  conditions  in  Angola. 

Southern  Rhodesia  newspapers  have 
published  strong  editorials  supporting 
Mr.  Ciolden  and  sharply  criticizing  the 
Portuguese  consul  general,  Dr.  J. 
Pereira  Bastos,  who  presented  "un- 
proven  evidence"  against  Mr.  Golden 
to  the  country's  Alien  Immigration 
Board. 

Charging  that  the  immigration  board 
took  the  word  of  the  Portuguese  officials 
and  discounted  that  of  the  local  church. 
The  Central  .  Ifrica  Daily  News  said 
"this  is  unfortunate  and  disturbing." 
Another  "disappointing  aspect"  of  the 
case,  the  editorial  continued,  "is  that 
Mr.  Golden  has  never  committed  any 
known  crime  against  the  laws  of  this 
country  (Southern  Rhodesia).  Even 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
member  of  a  church  that  has  done  ster- 
ling work  in  this  country.  Its  members 
are  respected  and  trusted  throughout 
the  country." 

Another  daily  newspaper,  The  Rhode- 
sia Herald,  said  the  consul  general  "has 
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irches,  Schools,  Clubs, 
etc.  —  attention!  Famous 
MONROE  Folding  Tables  at  our  direct  from 
factory  prices.  Automatic  locking  legs. 
Strong  and  durable — easy  seating.  94 
models  and  sizes  to  choose  from.  Write 
\,       -j  today  for  BIG  NEW  1962  CATALOG.  Beau- 

tifully illustrated  in  full  color.   Shows  full 
line  of  MONROE  folding  tables,  chairs,  platform  risers, 
table  and  chair  trucks,  portable  partitions. 
THE  MONROE  CO.,  59  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


BE   PREPARE 

FIX   BROKEN 

DENTURES  AT  HOME 

IN   MINUTES 

Quik-Fix  Denture  Repair  Kit 

Easily  mends  broken  plates;  cracks;  replaces  loose 
teeth  in  minutes.  Directions  enclosed.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Send  $1.98,  enough  for  many  repairs- 
QUIK-FIX  COMPANY,  Dept.  QTG-2,  107  5 
Main  Street,  Buffalo  9,  New  York. 


Give  a  Gift 

of    Together 

COMING:    Family    Living    Issue 
September 
THE  HEART  OF  A  HOME 

Bishop  Everett  Palmer  tells  what  daily 
prayer,  Bible-reading,  and  devotions 
around  a  family  altar  in  a  Dakota  ranch 
home   meant   to   him. 

HOW   TO  TELL   YOUR   CHILD 

ABOUT   GOD 

Mothers,  ministers,  fathers,  teachers, 
grandparents  discuss  problem  that  all 
parents  face. 

Subscription  orders  now  fulfilled  within 

one  lueek  after  they  are  received  by 
Circulation  Manager 


Together 


201    Eighth   Avenue   South 
Nashville    3,   Tennessee 


BUNIONS 
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Super-Soft  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads  speedily  relieve 
painful  pressure  on  sen- 
sitive spot,  soothe  and 
cushion  it.  Enjoy  real  re- 
lief as  millions  do  with 
Dr.  Scholl's  —  world's 
largest-selling  foot  aids. 
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Sell  GREETING  CARDS  &  GIFTS 

Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Cards 
Jewelry  •  Stationery  •  Wrappings  •  Toys  ( 
Over  250  Name  Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  I 


Make  Extra  Money  in  Spare  Time 

No  cxnerioneo  needed.  Organi- 
zations,   housewives,    students, 
shut-ins,  othors  can  make  big 
profits    to    100%    plus    bonus. 
Items  sell  on  sight.   Send  for 
salable.   Samples    on   approval, 
1'Yco  Catalog,   Freo  Album 
Name  Imprinted  Christmas 
Cards,  details.  Free  Kurpriso 
C.ift  with  First  Order. 
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HEDENKAMP,  Dept.  TO-11 

361  Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.Y." 

Please  send  me  Samples  on  approval  &  all  detail: 

Name 

Address 

Cilv,  Zone,  State 


released  what  he  terms  'evidence  of 
charges'  against  the  Methodist  mission- 
ary. There  has  never  been  any  doubt 
that  there  were  charges — what  is  re- 
quired is  evidence  to  support  them, 
including  the  findings  of  the  courts 
which  heard  the  charges,"  the  editorial 
continued. 

"The  aspect  of  the  Golden  case  which 
must  cause  additional  and  most  grave 
concern  in  the  Federation  is  that  Mr. 
Golden  was  declared  a  prohibited  immi- 
grant— without  his  having  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  defend  himself  in 
public  against  charges  that  may  have 
been  preferred  against  him." 

Evanston  Building  Consecrated 

The  new  $2  million  Methodist  build- 
ing in  Evanston,  111.,  which  houses  a 
number  of  the  denomination's  offices, 
was  consecrated  in  late  spring.  Bishop 
Paul  E.  Martin  of  Houston,  Texas, 
president  of  the  Council  of  Bishops  and 
of  the  Council  on  World  Service,  took 
part  in  the  services. 

The  building's  new  chapel,  provided 
and  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Pensions, 
was  named  for 
Dr.  Thomas  A. 
Stafford  of  Evans- 
ton, the  board's 
executive  secretary 
emeritus. 

National  offices 
included  in  the 
new  building  are 
Boards  of  Pen- 
sions, Lay  Activi- 
ties, and  Hospitals 
and  Homes,  Coun- 
cil on  World  Serv- 
ice, Commission  on  Promotion  and 
Cultivation;  a  printing  sales  office  of  the 
Methodist  Publishing  House;  and  a 
Methodist  Information   office. 

Verbal  Barrage  Leveled 
At  Church  Architects 

Church  builders  arc  seeking  sensa- 
tionalism in  designing  the  churches  that 
dot  the  laces  ol  America,  delegates  to 
the  recent  National  Conference  on 
Church  Architecture  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  were  told.  Architects,  building 
committee  leaders,  and  ecclesiastical 
craftsmen  were  charged  with  disregard- 
ing simplicity  and  using  ornatcness  to 
conceal  obvious  design  weakness. 

Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  dean  of  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  said  that  he  disliked 
the  "stop-and-shop  churches,  hack  to 
the-womb-oi  -night  chinches,  corncrib 
churches,  and  Hying  wing  churches." 
I  lc  called  on  architects  "to  make  some 
order  out  oi  the  Protestant  chaos."  ask- 
ing them  to  decide  whether  "altar  or 
pulpit  shall  have  priority,  what  relation- 
ship exists  between  worship  and  social 
experience,  and  how  to  attach  the  club- 
house to  the  sanctuary." 

Keynote  speaker  Philip  A.  Will,  |i\. 


Dr.  Stafford 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Of  Interest  to  Methodists  Everywhere 

JULY 

5-6 — Semiannual  meeting,  Commission 
on   Chaplains,  Washington,   D.C. 

16-17 — World  Council  of  Christian 
Education  Institute,  Belfast,  Ireland. 

17-18 — Annual  meeting,  Commission 
on  Promotion  and  Cultivation,  Meth- 
odist Theological  School  in  Ohio, 
Stratford,   Ohio. 

21-28 — National  Religious  Drama 
Workshop,  NCC,  Lake  Forest,  III. 

24-25 — Methodist  Junior  College 
Workshop,   Nashville,  Tenn. 

27-Aug  1 — Ecumenical  Mission  Confer- 
ence (Interdenominational),  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

29-Aug  24 — European  Seminar,  spon- 
sored by  Division  of  Peace  and 
World  Order. 

31 -Aug.  1 — World  Council  of  Christian 
Education    Assembly. 

WSCS  STUDY  TOPICS:  General  Pro- 
gram— The  Church  and  Today's 
Students,  by  Miss  Ruth  Harris;  Circle 
program — Christ  Above  All,  by  Miss 
Allene  Ford. 


of  Chicago,  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  sounded  a  note 
of  optimism:  "No  church,  however  poor 
in  worldly  goods,  should  settle  for  less 
than  greatness. 

"With  conviction  and  dedication  to 
purpose,"  he  said,  "the  creation  of  great 
religious  architecture  becomes  possible 
in  our  time." 

The  Rev.  Lars  Ridderstedt,  director 
of  the  department  of  church  architecture 
and  art  for  the  official  Church  of 
Sweden,  cited  the  unfinished  and  con- 
troversial Air  Force  Chapel.  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  as  "the  first  church  built 
of  modern  materials  where  everything 
is  playing  in  one  symphony.  It  exempli- 
fies the  theme  and  spirit  of  this  architec- 
tural conference — 'One  Church.  One 
Architecture."  It  will  help  fliers  under- 
stand that  God  is  also  in  the  jet  age." 

"Since  program  should  determine 
structure,"  said  the  Rev.  Glenn  S. 
( rothard  of  the  Methodist  Hoard  of  Edu- 
cation in  Nashville.  Tenn..  "our  goal 
in  the  Ku.il  church  should  he  to  tell  an 
architect  what  it  will  be  like  when  we 
arc  doing  an  ideal  job  with  die  church's 
teaching  ministry." 

Will  Celebrate  Centennial 

I  he  laying  ol  a  cornerstone  lor  a 
new  multi-purpose  building  at  the 
Community  Methodist  Church,  lone 
(formerly  Bedbug),  Calif.,  on  July  8 
will  come  just  100  years  alter  the  corner- 
stone laying  ol  the  present  church  on 
[uly  4.  1862.  |  Sec.  Methodist  Ameri- 
cana: I  Guide  for  Tourists,  November, 
1959,  pages  61-68.] 

Bishop  Donald  II.  Tippelt,  resident 
bishop  ol  the  San  Francisco  Area,  will 
attend  to  help  celebrate  the  centennial 
ol   the  church. 
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Methodist  Churches  Merge 

Two  historic  Boston  Methodist 
churches  have  merged  to  form  the 
Methodist  Religious  Society  oi  Boston. 
Bishop  Janus  K.  Mathews  oi  the 
Huston  Area  reports  that  First  Church 
and  Copley  Church  have  united  and 
will  worship  in  the  Copley  Church  until 
their  sanctuary  in  the  West  End  is  ready 
lor  occupancy.  The  old  West  Church, 
purchased  by  The  Methodist  Church,  is 
being  restored  as  it  was  when  erected  in 

1806. 

West  Church  is  best  known  lor  its 
second  pastor,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  May- 
hew,  a  speaker  tamed  lor  firing  the 
first  "verbal  gun"  ot  the  American 
Revolution.  Its  original  building  was 
erected  on  the  site  in    1737. 

Drew  Holds  Music  Conference 

The  ninth  annual  Church  Music  Con- 
ference at  Drew  University.  Madison, 
\.|.,  May  5,  featured  a  brass  group 
which  performed  Moravian  music. 

A  hymn  collection  of  Frank  Mason 
North  is  located  at  the  Methodist-related 
university  as  is  the  famous  collection 
of  David  Creamer,  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  Methodist  hymnody.  The 
university  also  has  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  early  Wesleyan  hymnbooks. 

Finance  Institutes  Studied 

The  newly  formed  Center  for  Church 
Business  Management  at  American 
University,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  study- 
ing the  feasibility  of  holding  week-long 
institutes  on  church  finance  for  clergy 
and  laymen  in  major  cities  in  the  eastern 
United  States. 

Methodist-related  American  Univer- 
sity has  established  the  first  graduate 
program  leading  to  advanced  degrees  in 
the  field  of  church  business  administra- 


Dries  Up  Wet  Celebration 

The  Navy  tradition  of  a  "wet- 
ting down  party"  to  celebrate  an 
officer's  promotion  was  changed 
by  one  Navy  captain  to  a  "dry- 
ing up  party."  An  invitation  sent 
by  the  captain  to  his  friends  and 
published  in  a  recent  issue  ol 
The  Chaplains   Newsletter  read: 

"Captain  and  Mrs. . . 

request  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  at  a  'drying  up  party 
on  any  night  you  choose — stay 
home  for  two  hours  of  quiet 
meditation. 

"In  place  of  the  usual  two- 
hour  party,  we  have  given  its 
cost  so  that  a  deserving  Japanese 
student  may  have  two  years  of 
education. 

"(Your  company  is  welcome  at 
our  home  for  coffee  at  any 
time.)" 


CENTURY  CLUB 

This  month  the  nanus  of  three 
more  Methodists,  who  Inue  had 
100  or  more  birthdays,  are  being 
added     to     ToGETHER's     Century 

Club.  They  are: 

Mrs.  Annie  B.  Cunning- 
ham,  100,  Fairmont,  W.Va. 

J.  A.  Swiger,  100,  Fair- 
mont, W.Va. 

Mrs.  Laura  Stotts,  100, 
West  Haven,  Conn. 

Sanies  of  other  Methodists,  100 
and  older,  will  he  listed  as  they 
are  received.  Please  allow  two 
months  for  publieation. 


tion    through    its    school    of    business 
administration. 

The  Rev.  Clyde  W.  Humphrey, 
director  of  the  center,  said  clergymen  in 
many  cities  have  asked  the  university  to 
hold  institutes  in  their  areas.  The  possi- 
bility of  establishing  home-study  courses 
bv  mail  also  is  being  considered,  Dr. 
Humphrey  said. 

Colleges  Get  Health  Grants 

Four  Methodist-related  schools  have 
been  awarded  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice grants  for  study  of  special  medical 
problems  of  the  aging.  Receiving  grants 
were: 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass., 
$4,016  for  research  into  processes  affect- 
ing adjustment  of  the  aged  conducted 
by  Dr.  Bernard  S.  Phillips. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance, 
Ohio,  $7,998  for  research  on  statistics 
of  the  genetics  of  longevity  by  Dr.  Jerry 
Blount. 

Duke  University  Medical  School, 
Durham,  N.C.,  $12,680  for  study  of  eye 
cataracts  by  Dr.  James  Sidbury. 

Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  $10,- 
350  for  investigation  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  teeth  in  relation  to 
age  by  Dr.  John  Haldi. 

Kansas  Oversubscribes  Goal 

The  Kansas  Conference  oi  The 
Methodist  Church  has  oversubscribed 
its  goal  of  $700,000  in  the  Saint  Paul 
School  of  Theology-Methodist  Crusade 
for  Capital  Funds,  reports  Bishop 
Eugene  Slater  of  Topeka. 

More  than  $1.8  million  has  been  sub- 
scribed in  the  Missouri  Area,  making 
the  total  raised  in  the  campaign  more 
than  $2.5  million. 

The  Central  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
Conferences  will  conduct  similar  cam- 
paigns on  behalf  of  the  seminary. 

Dr.  Don  W.  Holter,  president  of  the 
seminary,  said  that  the  Brookside  Hotel 
in  Kansas  City  has  been  purchased  for 
use  as  a  dormitory.  Previously  the  semi- 


CLASSIFIED   ADS 

Address    TOCETHER — Classified    Dcpt. 
Box    423,    C.irk    Ridge.    Illinois 
The    CLASSIFIED    section    of    TOCETHER    n 
zine  is  designed  exclusively  for  an  exchange  I  • 
fween  subscribers  and  to  help  subscribers.  '  t 
ard  categories  only.  No  Agents  or  Opportune  .   i    i 
profit    advertising     Advertisements    of    a    strictly 
commercial   nature   arc   not   acceptable. 
CASH    MUST    ACCOMPANY    ALL   ORDERS.    Rat< 
Minimum   charge   SIOSO    (14   words).   75C   each 
additional  word. 

If  you  wish  TOCETHER  to  handle  replies,  include 
$1.00  extra   for  box  service. 


HELP  WANTED 


DIRECTOR     OF     CHRISTIAN      EDUCATION, 
Methodisl     church     near     Washington,     It.     C. 

Chnri'li    membership    infill.    Contact    Springfield 

Methodist   Church,   Springfield,   Va. 


MKTHODIST    CONNECTED,    ENGLISH    I.AN- 

GUAGE   SCHOOL    in    chile,    accepting    I li- 

cations  from  experienced  grammar  school 
teachers  for  two-year  contracts,  beginning 
February,  L968.  Women  only.  Salary  modest, 
transportation  furnished.  Write  The  Director, 
Santiago  College,  Casilla  130-D,  Santiago. 
Chile. 

RESORTS 


Roil  Cables  Hotel,  Methodist  Camp  Ground. 
Des  Plaines,  Illinois :  rooms  available  at  rea- 
sonable rates — double  or  single.  Write  or 
phone  VA    4-9046   for   information. 


STEEL  CREEK  STOCK  FARM— Family  vaca- 
tions. May-Nov.  Reasonable  rates.  Write 
Mrs.    Gerald    Snyder,    O'Neill,    Nebr. 


Retirement 

Crestview  (Betirement)  Club  Apartments,  planned  for 
your  active  happiest  leisure  years.  Youi  own  pi  i\ ati* 
apartment.  Beautifully  appointed  dining,  Commons,  and 
recreation  area.  Guaranteed  life  care  included  in  your 
lease  program.    For  full   information   write: 

J.    J.    Boomqard.    Crestview   Club   Apartments 
5330   Harroun    Road.   Sylvania,  Ohio 

Congenial   club -like    atmosphere.    Methodist. 


Miracle  Cushion 
Holds  False  Teeth 


Tight- 


Eases  Sore  Gums 


Snug®  brand  Denture  Cushions,  a  sen. 
sational  new  plastic  re-lining,  keep  wob- 
bliestplates  firmly  in  place.  Ease  sore  gums, 
give  perfect  comfort.  Eat,  laugh,  talk  — 
plates  "stay  put".  Applied  in  minutes  — 
last  from  2  to  6  months.  Stay  soft  and 
pliable.  Harmless  to  dentures.  Peels  right 
out  when  replacement  is  needed.  No  daily 
bother  with  adhesives.  2  liners  for  upper 
or  lower  plates  $1.50.  Money-back  guar- 
antee. Get  Snug  brand  Denture  Cushions 
today!   At  all   druggists. 


Let's  Not  Stop  His  Growth 


How  much  a  youngster  grows  intellectually 
can  depend  upon  whether  or  not  he  goes  to 
college.  Many  talented  students  will  not  be  able 
to  go  on  to  higher  learning  unless  we  do  some- 
thing now  to  provide  for  more  classrooms, 
laboratories  and  thousands  of  additional  top- 
ouality   professors. 

Give  generously  to  the  college  of  your  choice 
— and  give  now  ! 


Published 
operation 


with 
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nary  had  taken  possession  of  the  former 
Barstow  School  for  Girls  under  a  long- 
term  lease. 

Antigambling  Film  Released 

A  Methodist-produced,  half-hour 
color  film,  Where  Fortune  Smiles,  has 
been  released  for  use  in  the  fight  against 
gambling.  It  presents  the  issues  on 
which  the  church  bases  its  objections  to 
gambling. 

The  16-mm  film  was  produced  in 
Hollywood  for  the  Division  of  Tem- 
perance and  General  Welfare  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns.  It  was  produced  by  Burt 
Martin  and  Associates  under  super- 
vision of  the  Methodist  Television, 
Radio,  and  Film  Commission. 

The  story  of  a  girl  whose  "fun"  at 
slot  machines  leads  to  deeper  involve- 
ment in  gambling  and  the  need  for  deci- 
sion is  depicted  in  the  film. 

Council  of  Bishops  Elects 
Bishop  Marshall  R.  Reed 

Bishop  Marshall  R.  Reed  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Council  of  Bishops  of  The  Methodist 
Church.  As  president-designate,  he  suc- 
ceeded Bishop  Paul  E.  Martin  of 
Houston,  Texas,  at  the  council's  recent 
session  in  Mexico  City. 

Upon  his  election  to  the  episcopacy 
in  1948,  Bishop  Reed  was  assigned  to 
the  Michigan  Area  where  he  had  served 
pastorates  for  about  30  years.  He  is 
president  of  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Pensions  and  a  member  of  the  Method- 
ist Board  of  Missions. 

Bishop  Paul  N.  Garber  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  as  president-designate,  will  become 
president  in  April,  1963,  when  the 
council  meets  in  San  Francisco.  Until 
that  time,  he  will  perform  the  duties  of 
vice-president. 

Bishop  Roy  H.  Short  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  the  council's  secretary  since  1956, 
was  reelected  lor  the  quadrennium. 

The  Council  elected  Bishop  John 
Wesley  Lord  ol  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Bishop  M.  Lafayette  Harris  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  lo  serve  with  the  three  officers  as 
the  executive  committee. 

Bishop  Richard  (',.  Raines  ol  Indian- 
apolis, Iml.,  was  endorsed  by  the  council 
as  a  member  ol  a  delegation  to  visit 
Russian  churchmen  in  August.  The 
visit  is  to  be  sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  ol  Churches. 

Named  as  fraternal  delegates  were 
Bishop  Reed — to  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  General  Conference,  and 
Bishop  Harris — to  the  Christian  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  General  Conference. 

Bishop  Gerald  II.  Kennedy,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  was  named  to  deliver 

the     Episcopal     Address     to     (he     l%4 

General  Conference  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chosen  to  lead  the  six  jurisdictional 
Colleges  of  Bishops  were: 

Central — Bishop  Noah  W.  Moore,  Jr., 


Among  those  present  at  the  Methodist  Council  of  Bishops  meeting 
in  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  were  {left  to  right):  Bishop  Short,  Bishop 
Reed,    Bishop    Smith,    Bishop    Martin,    Bishop    Golden,    and    Bishop    Raines. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  president;  Bishop 
Charles  F.  Golden,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
secretary. 

North  Central — Bishop  Hazen  G. 
Werner,  Columbus,  Ohio,  president; 
Bishop  F.  Gerald  Ensley,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  secretary. 

Northeastern — Bishop  Lord,  presi- 
dent; Bishop  Fred  G.  Holloway, 
Charleston,  W.Va.,  secretary. 

South  Central — Bishop  W.  Angie 
Smith,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  presi- 
dent; Bishop  Kenneth  W.  Copeland, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  secretary. 

Southeastern — Bishop  Walter  C. 
Gum,  Louisville,  Ky.,  president;  Bishop 
Paul  Hardin,  Jr.,  Columbia,  S.C.,  secre- 
tary. 

Western — Bishop  Kennedy,  presi- 
dent; Bishop  Everett  W.  Palmer,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  secretary. 


CAMERA    CLIQUE 

A  Long  Look:  "If  only  I'd  had  a  telephoto 
lens.  I'd  have  gotten  a  good  closeuj)."  Sound 
familiar?  It's  a  common  comment  tliese  daws 
among  camera  buffs,  who  know  lliat  a  "long" 
lens  makes  short  icorl;  of  many  otherwise 
difficult  l>liolo  situations.  Our  photographer, 
for  example,  used  one  to  stall;  (in  a  Jeep) 
tlir  ponies  on  tssateague  Island  [see  page  52], 
Using  a  135  mm  tele  photo  lens  on  his  \il;<», 
si',  he  caught  a  fine  close  up  of  the  lightning- 
fast  ponies.  The  lens  also  reduced  the  apparent 
distance  to  buildings  in  the  background,  al- 
though   they    really   are   blocks   a, ray. 

I'm  there  are  tricks  to  using  «  tele  photo 
lens,  the  foremost  being  the  photographer's 
ability  to  sense  when  he  will  need  it.  <>m 
photographer  says  that  when  the  hunch  comes, 
gingerly  take  the  telephoto  out  <>f  voui  gadget 
hag  and  get  it  on  the  camera  and  focused— 
before  the  action  explodes.  Ind  use  a  tripod 
when  possible;  telephoto  photos  are  notoriosly 
sensitive   to   movement — by   the  photographer! 


Here  art-  photo  credits  Ear  this  issue: 

Covci — Venn  Maovau  •  Pages  2-8 — Venn 
Macwan  •  l">  R, — l'i<s  Chicago,  L. — Fred  J. 
Maroon  •  ISI'I — James  Leveque  .  89-30-31-32 
Bot.  L.-82  R.-33-34  Top-36— Leland  I).  Case 
•  32  Top  L.-.ll  Bot.-35  !5<>i.  L.— John  Taylor  • 
35  Top  L. — Three  Lions  •  :S7 — DeCloud 
Studio  •  14 — Harper  &  Brothers  •  55-58 — RNS 
.  68— W.  C.  Howell  .  23-24-25-26-43-52-53-54- 
59-60-61-62 — George  V.  Miller. 


Methodists  in  the  News 

Bishop  F.  Gerald  Ensley  of  the 
Iowa  Area  received  citations  from  the 
Iowa  Civil  Liberties  Union  for  "dis- 
tinguished service  to  civil  liberties." 

Dr.  Marion  J.  Creeger  will  retire 
June  30  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
General  Commission  on  Chaplains  and 
Armed  Forces  Personnel. 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Stotts,  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  been  nominated  for  a  Ful- 
bright  Travel  Award  for  the  1962-1963 
academic  year. 

Mrs.  Trebie  Shaw,  Magnolia,  Ark.. 
received  the  first  United  Nations  fellow- 
ship ever  given  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs. 

E.  Barrett  Prettyman,  Jr..  Wash 
ington,    D.C.,    has    received    the    "best 
true-crime  book"  of  1961  award  for  his 
book,   Death   and  the  Supreme  Court. 
from  the  Mystery  Writers  of  America. 

Miss  Ella  Harllee.  Washington. 
D.C.,  was  elected  president  ol  the 
National  Religious  Publicity  Council. 
Leonard  Ferryman.  New  York  City, 
was  elected  secretary  ol  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Dr.  Roland  W.  Scott.  New  York 
City,  has  been  named  secretary  ol  the 
( reneva  office  ol  the  World  Council  ol 
Churches'  Division  ol  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism. 

Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden,  deputy  ad- 
ministrator ol  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  was  pre- 
sented the  Langley  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  He  is  the  10th 
person  in  over  a  half  century  to  receive 
the  award. 

Mrs.  Loren  D.  Melton,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla..  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Defense  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women  in  the  Service. 
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FEEDING  FIFTY 


WE  GET 


tOcitC.iMVC 


PARTY 


VV  HEN  editorial  and  advertising 
offices  of  Together  and  Christian 
Advocate  moved  from  Chicago  to 
Park  Ridge,  111.,  several  staff  mem- 
bers moved,  too. 

Picture  Editor  George  Miller  and 
his  wite,  Judy,  migrated  to  a  brand- 
new  tri-level.  Secretary  Anna  Sorlie 
and  her  husband,  Earl,  tound  a 
ranch  house  with  roses  growing  in 
the  backyard.  News  Editor  Charles 
Munson  and  his  wite.  Lena,  sold  one 
suburban  home  to  move  into  another 
only  10  minutes  away  from  the  office. 

These  three  couples  decided  to  ask 
the  rest  of  us  to  a  progressive  dinner 
and  open  house.  While  the  wives 
discussed,  tested,  and  tasted  recipes, 
their  husbands  drew  maps  to  guide 
guests  from  new  home  to  new  home. 

It  was  a  rainy  Sunday  afternoon 
when  editorial  staff  members  and 
their  spouses  arrived  at  the  Millers' 
front  door  for  the  first  stop  on  their 


The  chicken  went  onto  paper 

plates — but  wicker  holders  for  them 

were  attractive  and  strong. 

safari.  In  the  dining  room,  |udy 
handed  us  cups  of  tangy,  ruby- 
colored  fruit  punch.  There  and  in  the 
living  room  we  found  crackers, 
potato  chips,  cheese,  and  chip   dip. 

Appetized,  we  scurried  through 
the  rain  to  the  Sorlies,  where  Anna 
had  prepared  chicken  a  la  king  and 
hot  rolls.  The  rich,  creamy  chicken 
was  served  on  noodle  nests,  just  as 
Anna  had  served  it  before  to  mem 
hers  of  a  young  adult  church-school 
class  at  the  Central  Park  Methodist 
Church  in  Chicago. 

Another  quick  jaunt  and  we  were 
at  the  Munsons  for  cake,  coffee,  and 
tea. 

A  progressive  party  needs  a  time- 
table and  careful  planning.  But  the 
idea  has  worked  well  with  many 
church  groups  as  a  "change  of  pace." 

So  here's  a  well-tested  main  dish 

you  might  use  for  a  similar  affair. 

— Sally  Wesley 


3  quarts  shredded  chicken 
drained  (15-18  lbs.  of  un- 
cooked chicken) 

3  4-oz  cans  mushrooms 

2  4-oz.  jars  pimento,  cut 
fine 

2  pounds  frozen  peas  (or 
1     quart    drained    canned 


Chicken  A  La   King  (for  50) 

4   quarts  chicken  broth 

(broth  from  peas  may  be 
added  if  canned  peas  are 
used) 
]/2  cup  chicken  grease 
1  ]  2  tablespoons  salt 
1  !/2  cups  powdered  milk 
2V2  cups  flour 


peas) 

Combine  salt,  powdered  milk,  and  flour,  and  blend  with  broth 
in  a  gravy  shaker.  (Anna  uses  a  quart  jar  as  a  shaker  and  divides 
the  flour  mixture  in  three  batches,  using  2  to  2V2  cups  of  broth 
each  time.)  When  gravy  mixture  is  smooth  and  boiling,  add 
chicken,  mushrooms,  pimento,  and  peas  (if  frozen  peas  are  used, 
add  a  tablespoon  of  salt  and  heat  until  thawed).  Heat  together 
and  serve  on  noodle  nests.  Onion  salt  or  a  small  onion  may  be 
cooked  with  the  chicken,  if  you  wish.  To  preserve  flavor,  cook  the 
chicken  well  and  shred  with  a  fork  rather  than  cutting. 
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If  Your  Child 

is  a  Poor  Reader 

Sec  iniw  The  Sound  \\ ay  t<>  KuHy  Reading  can  help 
him  to  read  and  spell  bel  ter  in  a  few  weeks,  New 
home-tutoring  cm  use  drills  your  child  in  phonics 
with  records  and  cards.  Easy  to  use.  I  olversltj 
tests  and  parents'  reports  show  children  gain  up 
to  lull  year's  grade  in  reading  skill  in  6  weeks. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  folder  and  low  price. 
Bremner- Davis  Phonies,  Dept.  Z-81,   Wllmelte,  HI. 


500  Es  LABELS  -  50( 

Rich  Gold  Trim  — Free  Plastic  Box 

Everybody  wants  labels  to  personalize  stationery, 
checks;  identify  books,  records.  1.001  uses;  wonderful 
gift!  Sparkling  white  gummed  paper  with  rich  gold  trim. 
distinctively  printed  in  black  with  ANY  name  and  ad- 
dress or  ANY  wording  up  to  4  lines.  2"  long.  Set  of  500 
Gold-Stripe  labels  in  free  plastic  gift  box,  just  50c  post- 
paid. Fast  service  guaranteed.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 

Walter  Drake  &  Sons 


2607    Droke   Bldg. 
Colorado   Springs   14,   Colorado 


Send  for 
In.        I 

Cotologuf 


REPLACEMENT 
COVERS 

for 
Basket   Chairs 

Slip  a  new  cover  on 
the  old  frame — and 
you  have  all  the 
smartness  and  com- 
fort of  brand  new 
furniture !  Made  of 
rich,  leathery  plastic.  Fabric-backed  and 
joined  to  cushiony  foam.  Elastic  edging  for 
snug  fit.  Choice  of :  turquoise,  black,  per- 
simmon, gold,  white.  Order  "regular"  for 
chairs  up  to  30"  diameter ;  "large"  for  over 
:!ii". 

Check  nr  Money  Order*:  No  C.O.D.'*,  please. 

MALCOLMS 

6309    Reistersrown    Road,    Baltimore    15,    Md. 


LIKE  WALKING  ON  AIR— bouncy  foam  crepe  soles 
Over  223  sizes  in  stock!  Choice  leather,  handlaced.  flex- 
ible, smartly  styled  and  quality  made.  Red.  Smoke. 
I, iff  Man.  White.  Black.  No  eitra  charges  for  the  hard- 
to  fit:  All  purchases  subject  to  exchange  or  money-back 
Fust  delivery — C'OD's  accepted.  Factory-to-you  Special 
Offer:  $5.95  plus  50c  postage. 
MOCCASIN. CRAFT.    58-YK    Buffum    St.,    Lynn.    Mass. 
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Early  birds:  Waiting  impatiently 
outside  Jefferson  ¥ar\  Church,  they're 
ready  to  begin  their  "dream"  outing 
— 10  days  of  sun,  sand,  and  surf  at  the 
church's  rambling  home-by-the-sea. 


City  kids  find  a  new  world  at  this 


Fresh  Air  Home 


_L  HE  KIDS  come  tumbling  off  the  train  at  Long  Branch,  N.J., 
and  hotfoot  it  in  chattering,  excited  whirlwinds  to  the  beach  five 
blocks  away.  At  water's  edge,  some  just  stand  and  stare,  for  this 
is. a  completely  different  world  from  what  many  of  them  have  ever 
known.  In  a  few  magic  miles,  the  scene  has  changed  from  scorching 
pavements  to  a  wide  stretch  of  sand  and  sea.  Where  limp  clothes 
hung  on  lines  high  overhead,  there  are  fluffy  clouds  scudding  along 
on  sea  breezes  which  never  reach  the  dark,  stuffy  tenement  rooms 
of  New  York's  teeming  East  Harlem  section,  50  miles  away.  For 
10  days,  the  29  boys  and  girls  will  be  guests  of  little  Jefferson  Park 
Parish  (Methodist),  which  serves  their  predominantly  Puerto  Rican- 
Negro  neighborhood. 

Ten  days  out  of  a  summer  are  not  much,  but  often  they  are 
the  first  steps  in  growing  up.  One  little  girl  under  a  physician's 
care  for  loss  of  appetite  begins  to  eat  again;  two  brothers,  antisocial 
and  disturbed,  suddenly  show  leadership  potential;  another  boy, 
unruly  and  difficult,  returns  home  to  become  an  interested  partici- 
pant in  church  school.  These  are  positive  signs  given  by  God  to 
the   church,   its   pastors,   and    its   members    to    point   them    along 


All  aboard  for  Jersey!  The  trip  from  Pennsylvania  station  ta\es  less  than  two  hours, 
and  it  passes  quic\ly  for  youngsters  fascinated  by  strange  sights,  sounds,  smells,  and  experiences. 
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Out  of  the  house,  into  the  yard,  across  the  boardwal\,  and  onto  the  beach!  The  Fresh  Air  Home,  purchased  in  igi6 
by  the  church,  has  upstairs  facilities  for  these  racing  girls.  Boys  stay  in  a  separate  building  at  the  rear. 


the  road  of  their  continuing  ministry  to  the  children, 
teen-agers,  and  adults  of  their  community. 

Back  home,  of  course,  there  are  playgrounds,  but  chil- 
dren do  not  play  there  much  because  the  older  boys,  the 
gangs — even  the  adults — take  over.  The  typical  home  is 
a  three-story  walk-up,  not  quite  warm  in  winter,  suffocat- 
ingly hot  in  summer.  There  are  air  shafts,  usually  littered 


with  garbage,  but  there  is  not  much  air  to  circulate. 
Impersonality  and  overcrowding  frustrate  the  efforts  of 
devoted  parents.  These  things,  however,  are  largely  for- 
gotten at  the  Fresh  Air  Home.  And  when  youngsters 
sleep,  eat,  rest,  swim,  and  play  a  lot,  they're  beginning  to 
learn  that  there  is  more  to  life  than  street  gangs,  noise, 
and  violence  in  a  world  of  concrete  and  crowded  homes. 
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Into— and  out  of— the  cool  Atlantic  surf  they  dash.  Two  go-minute  swim  sessions  are  daily  highlights. 
Other  activities  include  adult-supervised  devotions,  Bible  classes,  and  crafts. 


"BOY!  A  REAL  HOUSE!"  exclaims  a  12-year-old  who 
has  never  seen — except  on  television — anything  like  the 
big  Fresh  Air  Home  where  he  is  a  guest.  Another  boy, 
asked  why  he  had  come  there,  explains:  "To  get  away 
from  civilization!" 

In  a  sense,  he  is  right:  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to 
Long  Branch  are  getting  away  from  civilization — that 
part  of  it,  at  least,  where  poverty,  group  conflict,  and 
overcrowding  result  in  an  increasing  incidence  of  disease, 
juvenile  delinquency,  alcoholism,  narcotics  addiction,  and 
violence. 

"Conditions  in  the  inner  city  are  a  judgment  on  the 
whole  church  of  Christ,  which  too  often  ignores  this 
most  challenging  home-misarn  field"  declares  the  Rev. 
John  Collins,  pastor  of  Jefferson  Park  Methodist.  The 
church,  founded  in  1886,  has  sponsored  the  Fresh  Air 
project  for  46  years.  At  first  the  home  was  for  the  neigh- 
borhood's predominantly  Italian  residents,  but  in  recent 
years  the  population  pattern  has  changed.  Last  year,  the 
majority  of  children  at  camp  were  Puerto  Rican;  a  few 
were  Negroes.  Many,  from  homes  where  the  parents 
never  have  been  regular  churchgoers,  have  their  first  con- 
tact with  the  church  through  the  Fresh  Air  Home. 


Yes,  it's  real,  but  they  won't  be  still  long! 

Each  evening  these  usually  active  boys  have  a  day 

of  clean  fun  to  be  relived— and  remembered. 
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MISTY 

Morning 

BY  LULA  LAMME 


I  think  God  created  earth, 
Upon  a  morning  much  like  this, 

As  unformed  things  cried  out  for  birth, 
Beneath  the  promptings  of  the  mist. 
When  particles  and  cells  of  little  worth, 

Were  overwhelmed  by  urge  to  be  and  grow, 
God  saw  the  need  for  earth, 
And  it  was  so  .  .  . 
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DO  YOU  NEED 

EXTRA   MONEY 

•ft  T~t«  Y«m  wothlBM  'jig. 


$75.00 

IS  YOURS 

for  selling  only  100  boxes  of  our  Radiant  Splendor 

Christmas  Card  assortment,  $32.50  for  selling  50  boxes, 

$15.00  for  25  boxes,  etc.  You  can  make  a  few  dollars 

or  hundreds  of  dollars.  All  you  do  is  call  on  neighbors, 

friends  and  relatives  anywhere  in  your  spare  time. 

Everyone  needs  and  buys  Christmas  Cards. 

Cut  out  Business  Reply  Card  below  —  mail  it  today 


—  and  free  samples  of  personalized  Christmas  Cards 
and  stationery  —  plus  other  leading  boxes  will  be  sent 
you  immediately  on  approval  for  30  day 
free  trial  with  full  details  of  our  easy  money- 
making  plan.  No  experience  necessary. 
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RADIANT  SPLENDOR 
CHRISTMAS  ASSORTMENT 
21  really  deluxe  cards. 
Excitingly  different 


DAIN 

ALL  OCCA: ,„,..„; 

21  distinctive  cards 

of  rare  beauty. 

Tremendous  appeal 


WARM  AND  FRIENDLY 
CHRISTMAS  ASSORTMENT1 
21  exquisite  cards 
with  an  original,  artistic 
use  of  color.  Stunning 


J<^Sr 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

'WRAPPING  ENSEMBLE 

20  gay.  colorful  giant 

sheets  plus  matching 

gift  tags.  Terrific 


t^ 


IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  TRY 


Last  year  some  folks  made  only  $25  to  $50  while 
others  made  $150  —  $250  —  $500  and  more  selling 
our  entire  line  of  greeting  cards.  Many  church 
groups,  organizations,  schools,  lodges,  etc.  do 
this  year  after  year.  Everybody  buys  Christmas  cards. 


S»*nt£ 

P£RS0MAU1H>     \     Fill  in  Name  And  Address  On  Reply  Card  Below-CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY-No  Stamp  Necessary 
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GOLOEN  LEAVES 
STATIONERY  ENSEMBLE 
Dainty  raised  design 
on  rich  vellum  with 
charming  ribbon  tie. 
Just  lovely 


HOLY  NIGHT 

CHRISTMAS  ASSORTMENT 

21  reverently  beautiful  cards  with 

Holiday  sentiments  and  Scripture 

Verses.  An  outstanding  box 


CUT   OUT 

BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

AT   RIGHT 

FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  TODAY 
No  Stomp  Necessary 


CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 
Dept.  F-6,    White  Plains,  New  York 


Your 
Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.Zone. 


.Apt.  No. 
-State- 


FIRST  CLASS 

PERMIT  No.    589 

White  Plains.  New  York 


BUSINESS      REPLY      MAIL 

NO  POSTAGE  STAMP  NECESSARY  IF  M/kllEO  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Dept.  F-6 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY 

CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 

White  Plains,   New  York 
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